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CHAPTER XIX. 
IN BERKELEY SQUARE. 


ONTANA had seen Lady Vanessa just as well as she had 
seen him. His quick eyes were not likely to miss her. 
He was looking out for possible observers of himself and Geraldine 
in their late evening walk; and when he heard the wheels of a 
carriage, he naturally looked that way. He saw Lady Vanessa, and 
saw that she had seen them, and he was very glad of it. It exactly 
suited his purpose. She was just the person whom he should have 
liked to see Miss Rowan and himself together, in that strange mys- 
terious way, towards nightfall. When Geraldine met him first, he led 
her at once to the path beside the railings of the Square gardens. 
“ Nobody will see us here,” he said ; “this place is very quiet. Come; 
here are the letters. Luckily for us, the moon shines brightly enough, 
and you can easily find the one you want.” 

He puta little bundle of letters into Geraldine’s hand. She turned 
them hastily over, and was not long in finding the one she sought for. 
She felt her mind immensely relieved. She had got it now, and poor 
Melissa’s secret was safe. 

“T am really grateful to you, Mr. Montana,” she said, and she 
felt all she said. “ You have relieved me from a great anxiety, and 
enabled me to keep my word.” 

“Tt was nothing,” he said ; “ and even if I had read your friend’s 
-letter, it could not have fallen into better hands, I should have 
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respected her confidence, even though I thought her foolish. But 
confess, Miss Rowan, that it is rather an odd freak of fate which 
makes so many women send me declarations of love that I don’t 
want, while the only woman I care about repulses me.” 

“T am much obliged to you, Mr. Montana,” she said again. “I 
must go now.” 

“No,” he said, “ you must not go just yet. We will walk round 
this place for a little. I want to talk to you. I am glad of the 
opportunity. I want to talk to you seriously. You are not a senti- 
mental and foolish girl, and you are not afraid to hear the truth. I 
must go back again to what we talked of to-day.” 

“ Pray, don’t go back to it,” she said. “ Don’t let us say anything 
about it. Let me leave you now with this feeling of real gratitude to 
you. I have done a very odd and rash thing in coming to meet you 
here—don’t make me sorry for doing it.” 

“The thing is too serious,” Montana said quietly, “for little 
scruples about forms and proprieties. I am glad to have you here 
alone, because I must speak again of what I began to speak to you 
about to-day when Lady Vanessa interrupted us. I must put it in 
plain words. I want you to be my wife, Miss Rowan. I think you 
are the woman in all the world who is fitted for me, and for the kind 
of work I have to do and the kind of life I have to lead; and sol 
put this to you plainly, and at once. I have no time for formal 
courtship and love-making, but I tell you that I am in love with you; 
and, much more than that, that I believe you are necessary to me 
and to my life, and I want you to be my wife. Don’t answer at 
once. I want you to think this over. Every day you think it over, 
believe me, you will find yourself growing more and more reconciled 
to it.” 

“Oh, it is impossible,” she said. 

“ Just let me tell you,” he said, “some of the advantages—not 
that you much care about ordinary advantages, I know ; but there 
are some things that every woman of spirit and sense must care 
about. You are not rich, I know: I have heard that your mother is 
poor. In the ordinary course, you would have perhaps a hard enough 
struggle with the world, and I hate the idea of a girl like you, who is 
worthy of some high destiny, having to struggle with the world. 
Well, Iam rich enough. I have a good deal of money. Money comes 
to me somehow, although I never went out of my way to get it. 
I never made money-getting any part of my ambition. But I am rich 
enough, and you could live in a way that would become you. And 
I am a success, J have made a name, and you would be known 
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everywhere. More than all that, I have a great work to do, and you 
should share in it.” 


“‘ What is the use of all that?” Geraldine asked. “It is thrown 
away on me, Mr. Montana. I don’t even feel grateful for it, as I 
ought todo. It doesn’t touch me. I am not afraid of a struggle 
with the world—not in the least. My mother would rather bear 
anything than that I married any one for whom I did not feel——” 
and then she stopped, embarrassed. 

“You may speak out as plainly as you wish,” he said with his 
usual composure. ‘You can’t tell me anything I don’t know already. 
I understand your feelings towards me quite well.’ 

“ Then, if you do, we needn’t talk any more about all this,” she 
said vehemently. “If you know all that I feel, you can’t want any 
answer from me. You know how little chance there is of my—of 
my doing what you wish me to do.” 

“ T know,” Montana calmly answered, “ that it is almost as certain 
as the rising of to-morrow’s sun that you will be my wife.” 

Montana thoroughly enjoyed this struggle between will and will. 
He did not by any means feel all the confidence in his ultimate suc- 
cess that he professed ; but he well knew how much in such a contest 
of resolve between man and woman, the man gains over the woman 
by the firm and repeated assertion that she cannot possibly escape 
him. In every act, and almost in every secret thought of Montana’s, 
there was the same blending of reality and of play-acting. It was true 
that he had long convinced himself that the high destinies intended 
Geraldine Rowan to be his wife, and that she was needed to his 
career. So much was true—so much at least was the fanatic’s dream ; 
the rest was play-acting. 

“T don’t ask you for an answer now,” he said. 

“Let me answer No!” she exclaimed. “Oh, let me answer No, 
once for all. I shall never give any other answer—unless I am 
bewitched. Do, Mr. Montana, I beg of you, take my answer now, 
and let us be done with all this. I never could care about you, Mr. 
Montana—to marry you, I mean. I must speak the truth ; some- 
thing in you repels me.” 

“TI know that quite well,” Montana answered, with his quiet 
smile. “I know why it is. You shrink back for a while because 
you know you cannot help yourself.” 

There did seem to be something of this kind in Geraldine’s 
mind. Her dislike of him did always seem to be compounded with 
acertain dread that he would one day or other come to have an 
influence over her. 
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“TI don’t care,” he went on, “ for the sort of thing that common- 
place people call love. I might have had enough of that. 1 don’t 

care whether the feeling you have now to me is like that which any 

girl just out of school may have for some young man. I much prefer 

your feeling of repulsion and fear.” 

“Fear? Ihave no fear. I am not afraid of you, Mr. Montana 
—no, not in the least. Why should I be?” 

“ Oh, yes; you are afraid. You are afraid that I shall prevail in 
the end. You know I shall. You can’t escape, Geraldine. Do 
you remember the first night I saw you? It was on the deck of the 
steamer as we were leaving New York bay. The moment I saw 
you I said to myself, ‘That is the woman destined for me ; there 
stands my wife.’” 

He took her hand, and held it. 

For the first time she began to feel afraid of him. There was 
something in the expression of his eyes that compelled her to quail. 
It seemed as if he were becoming a reality instead of a sham. A 
soul was growing evident within him. Can one clearly realise what 
the sensation would be if, as he was looking on some theatric 
representation of a ghost, some poor magic-lantern illusion, some 
Polytechnic combination of glass and cunning reflection, the thing 
began, beyond doubt, to turn into a very ghost—a spectre with wan 
eyes and bodiless frame, the stars shining through it; an impos- 
sibility, yet a terrible, unmistakable reality, sending a shudder 
through every nerve of those who thus saw in their very presence 
the natural put on the supernatural? If one could imagine what the 
sensation of such awe-stricken spectators would be, he would have 
some idea of the feelings of Geraldine Rowan as her strange admirer 
held her hand and claimed her. The clasp with which he held her 
was not that which Geraldine would have supposed the grasp of a 
lover. It was not palpitating and tremulous, as with hope and fear 
and poetic tenderness. It was a cold, strong, stern grasp, quietly 
masterful. If Fate were to assume a bodily presence and take hold 
of a victim’s hand, such perhaps would be its gripe. 

What was that look in Montana’s eyes? Geraldine had always 
thought that, despite their lustrous darkness, Montana’s eyes were 
shallow, merely glittering, soulless. Behind the shining surface there 
seemed to her to be nothing. Now there was indeed something 
looking ominously out from a depth she had not thought of. Was it 
the light of passion, of unconquerable resolve, of high purpose ? 
Was it—the thought passed quickly through her—the light of growing 
insanity? She felt as one might feel who, glancing carelessly into some 
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cavern which he has passed and glanced into every day, becomes 
suddenly aware that his look is answered from the darkness this time 
by the burning eyes of a crouching tiger. 

If Montana had known what was passing in Geraldine’s mind, he 
could not have better chosen the words with which he broke the 
moment’s silence. It was only a moment's silence, long as its strain 
seemed to Geraldine’s overstrung nerves. The little second-hand of 
her watch had not made one round before Montana spoke. 

“T believe there is a fate in this. It is your destiny, Geraldine, 
as well as mine. You can’t escapeit. Ihave tried many things, and 
never failed in anything yet. I shall not fail in this, believe me.” 

She did not resist his holding her hand. Had he given a warm 
lover-like pressure, she would at once and instinctively have torn her 
hand away. But it was still the same quiet, unmoving grasp—like 
that of some instrument. 

“‘T don’t believe in talk about fate and destiny,” Geraldine said, 
keeping up her courage and composure as well as she could, but 
almost feeling as if she were beginning to have an uncomfortable 
belief in destiny all the same. 

“ Nor I,” Montana answered. “I was only using the words that 
people commonly use. What I mean is, that I have always found a 
Higher Power directing me in every step I have taken, and I find it 
now. I never make plans and schemes as ordinary people do; I 
don't want them. I wait, and my course is directed forme. When 
the moment comes, I always know what to do. I am guided, I have 
been guided, to you from the first.” 

“Oh, pray, Mr. Montana, don’t talk of a special providence and 
heavenly guidance about such poor things as the fortunes of you and 
me. It makes me shudder; it sounds like blasphemy.” 

“Do you think heaven is farther off from us now than it was in 
the days of the prophets ?” 

“No, I don’t; but—I don’t know. The same things don't 
occur, and anyhow we are not prophets, you and I”—she suddenly 
wished she had not coupled herself and him together in the word 
“we”—‘at least, I am not a prophet, Mr. Montana, and I don’t 
believe that you—I don’t believe there are prophets now.” 

“There is need of guidance for men and women now as much as 
ever—ay, far more need than there was in the days when men were 
known to have speech of angels. Well, you will think this over ; 
there is time enough. Remember, it is a great destiny to which I 
am calling you. Yours will not be like the life of an ordinary 
woman ; no, not even if she were a queen. What could a queen do 
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like the work you will have todo? You will help to found a new 
civilisation. Your name will be famous all over the world. Perhaps 
you will be the first woman who ever vindicated for woman her true 
place in the great work of the world.” 

“TI don’t believe I am worthy of any such high destiny,” Geraldine 
said, forcing a smile. ‘* You must find some one else, Mr. Montana ; 
some woman who would be equal to such a place, and who would 
like it. I am not equal to it, and I shouldn’t like it.” 

** You don’t yet know your own capabilities: who ever does until 
the moment comes ?” 

“The moment has come now for me to go away,” she said, “and 
to get home. I ought not to have come. You have made me more 
sorry than ever that I did come; but I would venture a good deal 
for a friend. I ought to thank you, Mr. Montana, I know, and to 
feel grateful to you. I am sure many women would think this the 
very height of their ambition. But it is not for me, and I thank you 
as uch as I can. I will thank you with all my heart and soul if you 
will only say that we shall not speak of this any more.” 

“We need not speak of it very often,” he answered. “TI shall 
only remind you of it when the time seems to me fitting. I am 
satisfied ; I know that every day’s thought you give to this is sure to 
work for me, and I know that the more you try to avoid thinking of 
it, the more it will be in your mind. Now I don’t mean to keep you 
any longer. Shall I see you safely to your door ?” 

“Oh, no ; please don’t. Let me go alone. I shall be quite safe.” 
She was already hurrying away, her whole horizon now being bounded 
by the mere hope of escape for that once. 

He bade her “ Good-night ” quietly. 

She hurried home in terror and a kind of shame. She gave Melissa 
her ransomed letter, and listened patiently to Melissa’s interjections, 
partly of gratitude, partly of petulance, and made hardly any reply. 
She was inclined to say more than once, “ You don’t know what it 
may have cost me to get you back that fvolish letter which you wrote 
in your absurd transport.” But she repressed herself, and said 
nothing of the kind. She felt like one who is in possession of some 
guilty secret, like one who has entered into an alliance with unholy 
and supernatural agents, and for whom henceforward the real world 
loses its firm reality, by whom anything may be expected, however 
strange. She was bitterly angry with herself for not having more 
vehemently and finally rejected Montana’s appeals, and broken off 
with him once and for all. But she had committed herself, she 
felt, in asking him to return Melissa’s letter. She had put herself 
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into a secret alliance with him, and from that moment had to treat 
him with consideration and the semblance of gratitude. What 
distressed her especially was the secret, inexplicable fear that 
perhaps she might not be able to hold herself aloof from him in the 
end. Perhaps he might get such a control over her, and so isolate 
her from other sympathies and other confidence, that she might 
actually have to yield and marry him in the end. She did not allow 
this terror to get hold of her without reasoning stoutly against it, and 
telling herself again and again that the time of witchcraft is passed, as 
well as the time of dragging young girls to the altar willy-nilly. She 
tried to laugh at her own fears ; told herself that as long as she was 
determined not to marry Montana, Montana could not possibly 
marry her. But all the same, she saw how fate and her own fault, or 
her own quixotic generosity, or whatever it was, had brought her into 
a relationship with Montana which she could not at one time have 
believed possible ; how he had made use of it to bring her and him 
into at least a momentary isolation from the rest of the world; and how 
she had more than once that night felt her spirit quail under the 
influence of that strange look which he fixed upon her. She had no 
friend to whom she could speak her mind, and the night was 
distressful to her, and she woke in the morning with a strange sensa- 
tion, as if her old world had slipped away from her altogether and 
left her drifting in chaos. 


CHAPTER XX, 
A BREAKING-UP. 


For some days Captain Marion and his household had heard 
nothing of Clement Hope. Geraldine thought that there was some- 
thing ominous in his absence and silence. It occurred to her that 
something must be the matter with Mr. Varlowe. She said as much 
to Captain Marion. Captain Marion was on the point of leaving 
town with Mr. Aquitaine for the northern city in which Aquitaine 
lived. They were going in obedience to a telegram from young 
Fanshawe. Fanshawe, when he heard of the incident in the Church 
of Free Souls, had naturally been aroused to keen interest and 
anxiety about it. If Mr. Varlowe’s belief were not a delusion, then 
this Montana, this mysterious preacher and prophet and leader, must 
be the husband of his dead sister; and, if so, what a profound 
impostor he must be! Fanshawe was determined, if possible, to find 
out the truth of the matter, and he hurried off at once to the town of 
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his birth,—where pretty Miss Fanshawe had lived, and fallen in 
love, and married, and died. From that town he now sent to 
Captain Marion a telegram begging him to leave London and join 
him there at once, and Marion and Aquitaine were going this even- 
ing by the five-o’clock train. The women were to be left alone, 
except for the companionship of Mr. ‘Trescoe, who was a moody 
companion enough these last few days. Something had come over 
him. He was not like himself. He was silent, and sometimes 
almost stern, and now and then made Katherine short answers, 
which were new to her, and to which she did not reply with any of 
her usual spirit. There was something strange and cowed and 
fearful about Katherine’s manner of late. She was wont to rule 
over her husband with the most undisguised sway. He used to 
live under a petticoat government open and avowed. His wife did 
not make the least affectation, as some judicious women do, of being 
the ruled while actually the ruler. She apparently took rather a 
pleasure in letting everybody see how completely her husband was 
her subject, and he seemed to enjoy his subjection. But things had 
changed these last few days. She was fearful ; he was sullen. 

* T wish we had not to go on this business,” Marion said. Heand 
Aquitaine and Trescoe were together. “I don’t like it. It seems 
like a sort of detective job. It looks as if we suspected Montana 
of something.” 

“ And don’t we?” Trescoe asked. 

“I don’t; and I’m sure, Frank, you don’t either, if you would 
only let your true nature have its way. I wouldn’t stir a step in this 
business of Fanshawe’s, only that I want to have the satisfaction of 
seeing his suspicions proved to be ridiculous, and of telling him so. 
Of course it is excusable enough in him to be astonished and alarmed 
and all that ; but with us it is different.” 

“ But look here, you know,” said Aquitaine, “ it is a terribly 
serious business for us all, as well as for Fanshawe. It might not be 
any matter in itself whether this fellow was Edmund Varlowe or was 
not ; but it is a tremendously serious thing if a man who has such 
influence, and is carrying on the great enterprise he talks of, and 
entangling the fortunes and whole future of thousands of men and 
women, should turn out to be an impostor in anything.” 

“I don’t know what you are all about,” Marion said uneasily ; 
“ you are all down upon Montana. I never saw such a thing. I 
fully believe the man is as true as steel and as open as the sun. It 
is his very nobleness of character that gets him such enemies.” 

“ Come, now,” Aquitaine interposed good-humouredly, but with 
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a certain firmness of tone, “ you ought not to say that to us, Marion. 
You ought not to say that we don’t like the man because of his 
nobleness of character.” 

“ Oh, no, no,” Marion said emphatically, “ I don’t mean that, 
Aquitaine. I mean that his nobleness of character makes him 
enemies, and they send out stories about him, and fill the air with 
calumnies, and some of these things always stick, you know, and they 
impress even sensible men like yourself. I wish you could look at 
Montana as I do. I wish you knew him as I do, and then you 
would——” 

“ But what do you know about him?” Trescoe asked in a tone 
very unlike that which he usually adopted towards his father-in-law. 
“ You know nothing about him ; you hear fine talk, and you see 
that the women all round are taken with him.” 

“ I don’t see anything of the kind,” Marion interposed ; “ some 
of them are as unjust to him as you are.” 

“IT don’t want to be unjust to anyone,” said Trescoe, “ but I 
have had enough of 47m, and I won’t stand it much longer.” 

“ Won’t stand what?” Marion asked, looking him fixedly in the 
face. 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” said Trescoe ; “ or rather, I do 
know—I know what I mean, and I won’t stand it much longer.” 

He turned away and left them. 

“ Now, Marion,” said Aquitaine, “ don’t you really see the change 
that is made even in that young fellow by your friendship with 
Montana ?” 

Captain Marion grew a little redder and hotter than was usual 
with him. 

“IT see that Trescoe’s in a bad humour about him, and I don’t 
say that he’s quite wrong. As you seem to know something about 
this, Aquitaine, and as you come to the point, I must say I do wish 
my daughter Katherine did not express her admiration of Montana 
quite so openly. I don’t wonder if Trescoe is annoyed, and I think 
he ought to have stopped it long ago ; but then one must not blame 
the girl. He is very handsome, very fascinating, and kind to women 
in a grave, fatherly sort of way, and honourable and all that ; and you 
know, Aquitaine, she is not the only one.” 

“No,” said Aquitaine with a sigh, “she is not. There are 
others as foolish as she ; and I wish to God my little girl had never 
seen him: I wish to God you had never seen him. His coming 
has only brought discomfort to us all, and it is well if it does not 
bring some unhappiness before we have done with it.” 
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Marion himself was not without some of the same uneasy feeling; 
but he was loyal to his friend, who, he honestly believed, was 
misjudged and misprized; and he would not give him up. He 
thought, however, it would be well to make some change in the 
arrangements he had laid out for the holiday—the holiday which was 
to have brought so much pleasure, and which already seemed withering 
away into mere discomfort. He thought, perhaps, it would be well 
that Trescoe and his wife should go to the Continent at once, and 
leave the rest of them to follow: that would be something. Aqui- 
taine, of course, could easily take his daughter home whenever he 
would, and that would remove another embarrassment. There 
would only remain Sydney Marion and Geraldine, neither of whom 
appeared particularly sensitive to Montana’s attractions. Thus, 
Marion thought, things would all go right again, and he would really 
get from Montana a clear, precise, business-like explanation—he 
laid great emphasis mentally on the word “business-like ”—of his 
project in all its details. Captain Marion actually felt business-like 
as he mentally repeated the word. It seemed to him to solve much 
of the difficulty. Yes, it must come to that, of course, in the end, 
even between the closest friends. Business-like it must be ; busi- 
ness-like—he was resolved on that. 

His daughter Katherine came upon him that moment. Aquitaine 
had left the room. 

“Things seem pretty bad, papa,” she observed. “I never saw 
Frank in such moods as he is getting into lately. He talks of taking 
me away to the Continent at once.” 

“* Well, well,” said Marion, “I think he is quite right. I wonder 
he did not do it before. You know I spoke to you, my dear, about 
this. I told you your goings-on about Montana would never do ; 
people would be sure to misunderstand them.” 

“TI am sure I don’t know what I have done,” Katherine 
expostulated. “ You all rave about him, or at least you did as long 
as you liked; and because I can’t help thinking him a handsome 
man and a very agreeable man, everybody is down upon me. Frank 
is changed altogether; he goes on as if I had done something 
improper.” 

“No, no, Katherine, don’t talk in that flippant way ; it is painful. 
Nobody supposes you have ever done or thought anything improper. 
But it does not look well when you women get vying with each 
other in admiration about any man; and I can’t blame }rank for 
not liking that kind of thing—no husband would like it. Be a good 
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girl, my dear, and a sensible girl, and drop it, in heaven’s name ; and 
Frank and you will get on as well as ever.” 

**T don’t think you ought to listen to silly stories and scandals,” 
said Katherine ; “I can tell you, papa, if you mind everything that 
everybody says, you would find that I am not the only member of 
the family people are talking about.” 

“No?” said Marion. “Sydney in the swim too? Well, I 
certainly should not have thought of that.” He was rather amused 
than otherwise at Katherine’s attempt, as he understood it. 

“Oh, no, it is not Sydney,” his daughter coldly answered. 

“Well, but there aren’t any more of you. If it is not Sydney, I 
don’t know who it is.” 

“There is one more of us, papa,” said Katherine. “We are 
three, are we not?” 

“ Oh, it concerns me, then,” said Marion; “and pray, my dear, 
what do people say about me?” 

“They say that you admire Geraldine Rowan a great deal, papa, 
and that Sydney and I are to have her soon as our step-mother. I 
am sure I don’t wonder. I think she is a very good girl and a very 
charming girl, and I don’t see what you could do better. But if 
people talk about us you need not wonder, for I can assure you they 
talk about you just as well.” 

This was a startling piece of news to Captain Marion. Fora 
while he was silent ; more than silent: he was absolutely speechless. 
This had never occurred to him before. He had never thought it 
possible that the idea would come into anybody’s head. He had 
gone about with Geraldine just as freely as if she were his own 
daughter, and it always seemed to him that the mere fact of a man’s 
having grown daughters ought to exempt him altogether from gossip 
of that kind. Was it possible that any people could talk in that way 
because he was seen occasionally with a young woman whose age 
was no greater than that of the youngest of his own girls? 

“What stupid nonsense !” he exclaimed at last. 

“ Well, yes, of course, if you say it is nonsense,” Katherine said, 
with a malicious tone in her voice, “and if you really mean that. I 
should believe everything you said, papa, and if you say you really 
don’t intend anything of the kind, of course that is enough for me. 
But you mustn’t wonder if outsiders are not so easily convinced ; and 
then, you know, much more unlikely things have happened. We hear 
every day of girls marrying men who are years and years older than you, 
and not half so good-looking or attractive ; and I must say that our 
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Geraldine is a very attentive girl, and does cling on to you in a very 
friendly, fond kind of way—highly natural, to be sure, and a proper 
expression of gratitude on her part; only the world is apt to think 
that that sort of thing sooner or later ends in a wedding-ring, don’t 
you know, papa. Anyhow, that is what people say, and I thought it 
only kindness to tell you.” 

“ Great kindness, indeed,” Marion said, “ very great kindness, 
and very pleasant to hear, too. How can people say such things, 
and how can other people listen to them ? I believe it is always one’s 
own family who listen most readily to any silly gossip about one.” 

“Quite so,” said Katherine, with a sigh as significant as italics ; 
“exactly; that is just what I was saying before we struck on this 
subject of conversation. The members of my own family were the 
first, indeed I think the only persons, to listen to foolish gossip 
about me. So you see, papa, after all, we are in the same boat. It 
is very sad. They talk silly gossip about us all ; but it is a comfort 
that our consciences are at rest, and we can bear it.” 

Katherine disappeared, happy at having discharged her shaft, and 
believing that by doing so she had secured two great objects : 
satisfaction for her personal anger, and immunity from any further 
criticism with regard to her conduct. 

The condition of things was not made pleasanter by Mr. 
Aquitaine’s sudden announcement of his resolve to take Melissa back 
to the North with him. She could return to London later, he sai, 
when they were to start for the Continent ; but in the meanwhile she 
must go home with him. Perhaps her mother wanted her ; anyhow, 
she must go. Melissa was not in the least taken in by the suggestion 
that her mother might possibly want her. Her mother had never 
wanted her in her life, or for that matter, wanted anybody else. Tobe 
allowed to lie on a sofa and do nothing was Mrs. Aquitaine’s highest 
idea of enjoyment ; and enjoyment with her was always a duty. 
Melissa knew well enough why she was taken home. She knew that her 
father was taking her away from Montana’s presence, and that he must 
suspect quite enough to turn him into a watchful guardian of her, and 
to make her life with him an uneasy one for the present, and some- 
thing very different from what it used to be. She had, however, 
no choice but to submit. She did not even think of resistance. 
Geraldine and Sydney hurried off with her to help her in making her 
preparations and packing her trunks. Geraldine and she hardly 
exchanged a word on the subject, except once when Sydney Marion 
had left them together, and the poor girl clasped Miss Rowan’s hand, 
and said, “ Oh, Geraldine, thank you ever so much for having got 
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me back my letter! Is not my father changed? Thank God, he 
does not know all! Oh, here’s Sydney!” 

That was all that passed between Geraldine and her, but it was 
enough to make Geraldine feel new pity for the foolish little girl, 
and new gladness that, at any risk to herself, she had got back 
Melissa’s letter. 

There was a strange embarrassment in Geraldine’s manner to 
Captain Marion and in his to her. ‘These two had taken so frank a 
liking to each other from the very beginning, that they might almost 
have seemed to any observer, or seemed to each other, like an affec- 
tionate father and daughter. There was something in the nature of 
the one specially sympathetic with that of the other. Geraldine was 
so much more intelligent than either of Marion’s own daughters that 
she had obtained a sort of leadership over his sweet sunny temper, 
and his sympathetic but not very vigorous nature. It was strange 
that when they were parting now, and he was going on a journey 
which he thought might be productive of some momentous conse- 
quences, they two should not be confidential, should be restrained in 
manner to each other. Geraldine was embarrassed because of the 
secrets she was keeping. She felt at moments strongly inclined to 
unburden her mind to Captain Marion, to tell him all, at least so far 
as her part of the story was concerned, and trust to him to guide 
and guard her. This she felt at moments inclined to do, and then 
shrank back from the confession. Had she been left alone with 
Marion at this time, it would have probably come to a disclosure of 
all her feelings and her troubles. But she had not the opportunity, 
and the condition of her mind, divided between a wish to disclose all 
to him and a shrinking back from any disclosure, put into her manner 
an embarrassment which was almost distressing to herself, and which 
Marion could not but see. Naturally, after the hints that Katherine 
had so kindly given him, he felt embarrassed in Geraldine’s presence. 
He had never before for one moment thought of himself as playing 
in anybody’s mind the part of a lover and future husband to the girl. 
He saw Geraldine’s embarrassment, and assumed that it came from 
the same source as his own. ‘Therefore they parted, not coldly, but 
without the affectionate warmth that would have been frankly made 
manifest at another time. All this added new discomfort to 
Marion’s unwilling journey north. Nor did he know how he and 
she were ever again to associate on the same frank, sweet, and 
friendly terms as those which had always prevailed until Montana's 
ill-omened coming and Katherine’s ill-natured story. 

The parting was melancholy. Everyone scemed to feel that the 
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promised reunion of its members was a promise in which nobody 
believed. None of them expected to see that little group united 
again, or had any faith now in the long-looked-for continental trip. 
Katherine was perhaps the only one of the party who was a little 
glad at the breaking up, and whose distress, at all events, was solely 
on her own account. For several reasons she was glad that Melissa 
was going away, and would have been rejoiced if Geraldine had been 
going too. 

“ I have written to Clement Hope,” said Captain Marion, turning 
back just as he was leaving. ‘“‘ I have sent a messenger to him with 
the letter. I am uneasy about him, and about his father. As I 
shan’t be here when the answer comes, one of you girls can open it. 
Do whatever you think best, if there is anything to be done.” 

At last the parting was made. There were some tears amongst 
the girls and some awkwardness amongst the men, and then the 
separation was accomplished, and Geraldine, Katherine, and Sydney 
were left alone—alone, that is to say, except for the guardianship of 
Mr. Trescoe, who seemed only too glad to escape their company and 
to smoke a sullen cigar all to himself. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
HURT TO THE DEATH. 


Tue house was very dreary to the three forlorn young women. It 
seemed as if they were to have a dull monotonous evening of it. 
Sydney was out of spirits; Katherine was out of temper; Geraldine 
was full of nameless bodings, expecting at every moment that some- 
thing strange would happen. It was not long before the messenger 
came back with an answer from Clement Hope. Clement's letter was 
short and sad. It only said that his father had fallen suddenly ill a 
day or two ago, and was growing worse and worse ; that he began to 
be alarmed about him ; that Mr. Varlowe would not see any doctor, 
and if Captain Marion could spare half an hour it would be a relief 
to Clement to see him, for he was alone. 

“ What is to be done?” Sydney Marion asked, looking blankly at 
her companions. 

“ Oh, somebody must go to him at once,” said Geraldine. “You 
can't \eave the poor boy all alone in that dismal old house, with his 
father perhaps dying. Somebody must go to him at once.” 

“ All very well, Geraldine,” Sydney reasoned; “ but who is to go? 
Papa won't be back for days ; Frank is out.” 
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*« Frank wouldn’t be of any use,” his wife declared. 

_ “Somebody must go, all the same,” said Geraldine. “I will go 
if nobody else does.” 

“You'll go?” Sydney exclaimed, amazed out of all her ideas of 
propriety and the fitness of things; “but, my dear Geraldine, you 
can’t go.” 

“Why not?” Geraldine asked. 

“You don’t mean to say you would go alone and see Mr. Hope?” 

“‘ No, I shan’t go alone,” said Geraldine, ‘ because, Sydney, you 
will go with me.” 

“ Oh, no, dear,” said Sydney, “I can’t do that ; I could not do 
it. That would not be proper at all. It would be ridiculous, What 
could we do to help Mr. Hope? We could do nothing.” 

* But it is not a case of doing anything. It is a case of having 
somebody near him to say a friendly word. Will you come, 
Katherine?” 

“T think you had better go, Katherine,” said Sydney, “ if some- 
body must go; if Geraldine will have it.” 

“Indeed I will,” Geraldine said; “I am going to put on my 
things this moment.” 

“T can’t believe that you are really going,” said Sydney, remon- 
strating. 

“‘ Well,” Geraldine replied composedly, “if you will look out of 
the window, and will only accept the evidence of your senses, in five 
minutes you will see me get into a hansom cab, and if you can hear 
through the noise in the streets, you will hear me tell the cabman to 
go to Mr. Hope’s house.” 

“Then, you had really better go with her, Katherine,” said 
Sydney. “You are a married woman.” 

Geraldine smiled, “That will give an air of perfect propriety. 
Come, then, Katherine ; I shall be delighted to take you with me. 
The protection of a married woman will be an unspeakable comfort 
and satisfaction to me.” 

“T can’t go,” Mrs. Trescoe said. “ Frank may come back at any 
moment. He might not like it.” 

‘Oh, to be sure,” said Geraldine ; “‘ he might not like it; and of 
course you could not think of taking any step without first consulting 
him, and having his permission.” 

This was sarcastic. Geraldine was growing annoyed. 

“TI should not like to go,” said Katherine. “I don’t think I 
ought to go. I don’t see that it is any affair of mine. I can’t assist 
the young man.” 
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Katherine expected Montana to come in that evening, and she 
was only too delighted at the chance of having him all to herself, or 
nearly all to herself. 

“Then, you won’t go?” Geraldine asked her decisively. 

“T can't go,” said Katherine. “I can’t go running all over the 
town after everybody who chooses to fall sick. If I fell sick myself, 
I should not expect Mr. Hope’s father to come and see me.” 

“ All right,” said Geraldine ; “I am going, anyhow.” 

“If you will go,” said Sydney, “somebody must go with you, 
and I will go. 1 will do anything rather than leave you to go alone. 
Yes, I will go.” She spoke with the heroic resolve of a soldier who 
is determined to lead a forlorn hope, even though he himself has no 
faith in his mission. She compressed her lips. Her cheeks were pale 
as she spoke the resolve to do or die. If Geraldine must rush into 
the jaws of impropriety, it should not be said that she rushed there 
alone—that no friend stood by her to save her from the danger, or 
to share it and perish with her. Sydney Marion at that moment 
knew herself a heroine. é 

Geraldine laughed good-humouredly at the resolve. 

“Well, come along, then, as quickly as possible. There is no 
time to be lost. We need not spend many moments in bedizening 
ourselves. We are not going to a dinner party or a ball : come along, 
Sydney.” She swept poor Sydney out of the room, and presently 
Katherine, looking out of the window, saw the two girls get into 
a hansom cab and drive away. 

Very dim and dismal looked the old house in the fading light of 
grey evening as the girls got out at the gate. There was an atmo- 
sphere of decay and of death all around it. The gravel crunched 
under their feet with a melancholy, disheartening sound that 
brought funereal omens. The knocker, although they used it as 
gently as possible, seemed to send ghostly cavernous echoes through 
the house. An old woman who opened the door seemed a little 
surprised at seeing the girls ; and when they asked for Mr. Hope, the 
sensitive conscience of Sydney Marion made her believe there was a 
look of startled propriety on the aged lady’s fece. She brought them 
into a large, gaunt, heavily-furnished dining-room, and left them to 
wait there. 

“T am afraid we ought not to have come,” said Sydney in a low 
awe-stricken voice. “I don’t think it looks right, Geraldine. I 
don’t think that old woman loos pleased to see us.” 

“‘ My dear,” said Geraldine, “I did not come to sce that old 
woman, and I don’t care whether she looks pleased or displeased. If 
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I can't be of any use, I am sure Mr. Hope would rather I did not 
stay. Then I can go away. There is no harm done, don’t you see, 
in any case.” 

“ But,” Sydney pleaded, “ two girls coming alone in this way to 
see a young man—do you really—now, really—think it is quite 
right ? I know you get extraordinary ideas—girls in America ; but in 
England, you know—this is England ——” 

“‘ This certainly is England ; there I entirely agree with you.” 

“‘ Well, don’t you think it strange?” 

“T don’t think it strange,” said Geraldine, “ that girls should like 
to be of some help to somebody—even in England ; and if it is 
strange, the sooner we get over the strangeness the better. Anyhow, 
here we are, and we can’t run away—at least, I don’t mean to.” 

The door opened, and Clement entered, looking very handsome 
for all his melancholy, and with a flush on his face caused by surprise 
and the excitement of seeing his unexpected visitors. He rushed 
up to them and clasped warmly a hand of each. 

“Now, this is so good and kind of you! I wrote to Captain 
Marion, and I never expected that anybody else would come.” 

“ He would have come,” said Geraldine, “but he had to leave 
town, and can’t return perhaps for a day or two. We thought some- 
body ought to come, and so we came at once.” 

This was heaping coals of fire upon the head of Sydney, this use of 
the word “ we;” thus taking her into the enterprise, and making her a 
full sharer in the evident credit it gave them in Clement Hope’s eyes. 

“Can we be of any use?” Sydney said, taking courage. 

“Oh, yes,” Clement answered, with looks beaming with grati- 
tude, “ you can. I amso lonely here. I don’t know what to do. 
My father never was ill before. I never saw anyone ill.” 

“ May we go and see him?” Geraldine asked. 

Sydney Marion felt that she could hardly stand erect while things 
were going on like this. In one moment they were being carried 
away to see a sick man in his very bedroom! True, he was an old 
man ; but old or young—only think! Two girls thus taken off to see 
him, before they had time to collect their thoughts, and taken off 
under the escort of a young man ! 

Geraldine was both helpful and skilful. She had not been in 
the sick man’s room a moment before she began altering its arrange- 
ments. She opened a window here, drew down a curtain there, 
quietly displaced chairs, felt the old man’s hot hands and his damp 
forehead, sprinkled the room with aromatic vinegar, and seemed to 
find something to do in every corner. Sydney stood by helpless, 
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looking sympathetic and feeling so, but not having the least idea of 
anything she could do to help anyone. 

Geraldine meanwhile was putting questions all the time to 
Clement, in a low tone, about his father’s condition—when he had 
begun to grow ill; when his mind had begun to wander. 

“ He would not have a doctor,” Clement said ; “he never would ; 
the bare idea makes him angry.” 

“Still, I think you must have a doctor now,” Geraldine said ; 
“and you must have a nurse at once—a really helpful one, not some 
dreadful old Mrs. Gamp. I will go myself—Sydney and I will go 
and find out something about a nurse. There is nothing we can do 
here just for the present, and we will come back again.” 

In a moment they were out of the gate and on the main road, 
looking for a hansom cab. 

“Do you know anything about nurses ?” Sydney asked. 

** Nothing at all ; but we must get one.” 

“ Do you know where to go for one?” 

“ No, I don’t think I do ; but we can easily find out, can’t we?” 

“What an extraordinary girl you are!” Sydney said. “ You don’t 
know London particularly well ; you don’t know anything about a 
nursing institution ; you don’t know where to go and find a nurse ; 
and yet you say you will find one.” 

“Of course,” said Geraldine composedly. 

** But what will you do first?” 

“ Well, I think the best thing we can do is to go into a chemist’s 
somewhere, and ask. Perhaps he will show us a directory, or tell us 
something about a nursing institution, and then we can go there. It 
is all quite easy. What on earth is your difficulty ?” 

They found a nurse ; they found a doctor. The difficulties that 
Sydney dreaded began to disappear with marvellous rapidity. They 
went home and left a message for Mrs. Trescoe to say that they 
might possibly stay out all night. Sydney had by this time plunged 
so deeply into utter lawlessness and impropriety, that she had almost 
lost all consciousness of the conventionalities of maiden decorum, 
and would not have been surprised or shocked at any resolve Geral- 
dine might announce. They went back to the sick man’s house. 
The doctor did not think there was much to be done more than to 
have Mr. Varlowe carefully watched and nursed. He shook his 
head over the case ; but took it with the practical composure of the 
physician to whom all that sort of thing is commonplace, and who 
regards the death of a patient as an event of no greater moment 
than his starting off on a railway journey. He persisted in regarding 
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Geraldine as Clement’s sister, and complimented her on being more 
composed than her brother. She explained the real state of facts to 
him; but he did not pay any attention. He told her two or 
three stories of persons exactly like Mr. Varlowe in age, condition, 
and temperament, who, having previously enjoyed good health, were 
suddenly taken ill like him and died. But of course, he said, it 
did not necessarily follow that Mr. Varlowe was to die ; only it was as 
well to be prepared. He said he would call in the morning, and see 
how things were looking. Geraldine was glad when he went away. 

Geraldine was standing in a room on the ground floor, which 
served as a library or study for Clement in ordinary times. She was 
looking out'upon the canal. It was the season of the year when 
there is hardly any night. The grey of twilight is succeeded imper- 
ceptibly by the grey of dawn ; the one day hardly dead before the 
other begins to live. Her thoughts were going back to another 
house of death, in which, too, she had watched the dawn succeed 
the dusk, and tears came into her eyes. Clement entered the room, 
and she kept her face turned to the window, that he might not see 
her tears. ‘The sound of wheels was heard, and a brougham stopped 
at the door. 

“Look, Miss Rowan,” Clement said ; “here is Mr. Montana. 
Is it not like him to come in this way? I might have known he 
would come ; but I didn’t think of it. I never sent for him.” 

Geraldine made no answer. A nameless fear went through her. 
She thought there was something unnatural, something unholy in 
Montana’s appearance at the death-bed of the old man, whose death 
she felt sure was hastened by Montana’s own words and acts. 
Whether Montana was true man or false, this was true all the same. 
Yet she could not help thinking that Montana must be right. It 
was surely impossible that he could voluntarily present himself at 
the death-bed of a father whom he had repudiated, and whose 
death, in all human probability, his cruelty and treachery had 
brought about. “I must have wronged him,” she thought. 

Montana came in, quiet, sweet, not surprised at anything ; ac- 
cepting Geraldine’s presence there as if it were in the ordinary course 
of things. 

“T called at Captain Marion’s,” he explained, “and Mrs. Trescoe 
kindly told me of what had happened. I thought perhaps I could 
be of some service, and I came on ; I would have come long before 
this, only I did not know of it. Mrs, Trescoe only told me as I was 
leaving ; she probably thought I knew. Mr. Trescoe offered to come 
with me, but it was not necessary. We are quite enough.” 
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“You are very, very kind,” Clement said, “ but you must not stay 
too long.” 

“T shall stay for the present,” Montana answered ; “ I shan’t leave 
you alone here, Clement.” 

“Miss Rowan was so kind as to come 

“Tt was just what I should have expected of Miss Rowan,” 
Montana said; and Geraldine was really pleased. 

Geraldine felt that she could almost have admired Montana at 
that time. She began now to understand how it was that in moments 
of excitement, or even of danger, brave men could look to him, as 
she knew they had done, could ask for his guidance, and could trust 
to it. The moment he entered the place, he took, as it were, the 
command of everything. A sense of relief and security, of something 
almost like happiness, settled upon the watchers in that melancholy 
house the moment he had come. It was as when the captain, 
suddenly aroused in the night of storm, takes charge of the vessel 
himself, or when a veteran general is hastily summoned to the leader- 
ship of a distressed army. Montana knew something—knew a good 
deal, indeed—of medicine and of surgery, and understood all that 
pertains to the hygiene of the sick chamber. He was quite easy and 
firm ; had an eye for everything that needed to be done, and knew 
exactly what every one of that little party best could do. To Geral- 
dine he said once, dropping the words into her ear as he passed, 
“‘ There is really nothing to be done that can be of much service. We 
can only smooth the way forhim. The time is not far distant.” 

Geraldine gave a little start. She had expected so much, and yet 
it was a shock to hear it. 

“Is it a question of days?” she asked. 

“Of days at the most,” he said. “Very likely a question of 
hours.” 

Geraldine noticed that he spoke to Clement in a more reassuring 
way—not, indeed, holding out any hope, but still speaking with less 
suggestion of immediate danger. 

“ Clement, my dear boy,” he said in his kindliest tone, ‘there is 
something I want you to do forme. It is not much use your being 
here just now, and it would do you good to move about alittle. I have 
something at my lodgings which I think would be very soothing and re- 
freshing for our poor old friend, and which I have often found to act 
with good effect in restoring consciousness to a wandering mind and 
failing nerves. It is a mixture that the Indians make out of various 
roots and barks of trees. You can easily find it. Go to my lodgings 
as quickly as you can—here is my latch-key—and in my bedroom, 
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in the dressing-case—this is the key of it—you will find this one 
bottle. I have a little stock of it, but I only keep just one bottle 
there for use. Bring it back. No one could find it so well as you 
except myself, and I really think I am likely to be of more use here 
than you are. When you come back, we can try it with our dear old 
friend, and I feel sure it will do him good.” 

Geraldine was present when this was said. She looked surprised. 
It seemed strange that Mr. Montana should send Clement out of the 
way just then, but she assumed that it was done with the kindly 
purpose of distracting the young man’s attention, and giving him 
something to do. He really was rather in the way than otherwise 
when he remained in the sick man’s room, or near it. But she could 
not help thinking, “Suppose Mr. Varlowe should die in the mean. 
time?” 

Clement went his way, however, without a word. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


FATHER AND SON, 


GERALDINE felt unutterably miserable and lonely when Clement 
left the house. She stood at the window looking after him. Montana 
spoke a word or two to her which she did not answer—which perhaps 
she did not even hear. Then he went quietly away to resume his 
place in the sick man’s room. It seemed to Geraldine something 
unspeakably strange that Clement should be sent out of the house at 
such a time. She had an ominous conviction that something would 
happen while he was away. The Louse appeared not merely to have 
become more gloomy than ever because of his absence ; but there 
was a certain sense of terror—nameless, but very real—diffused all 
around. So, at least, it seemed to Geraldine’s overstrung nerves. 

She remained brooding over disheartening fancies until it sud- 
denly occurred to her that she had not come to that house to occupy 
herself in idle broodings, but to give some active help. She was 
going quietly back to the sick room when she met the nurse, who 
told her that Mr. Varlowe was sleeping pleasantly, and that she, the 
nurse, was going to make some tea; which, she observed, she thought 
would do the young ladies some good ; thereby delicately implying 
that it was merely on the young ladies’ account she thought of 
making it. Geraldine declined the tea just then, wondering mean- 
while at the cool, practical, professional way of taking things which igs 
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so readily acquired by those who have to do with sickness and death 
as matters of business. She went upstairs to the sick room. 
As she was near its door, Sydney came out for something, and, 
meeting Geraldine, told her that Mr. Montana was alone with 
the sick man; and with scared face, Sydney added that she was 
afraid Mr. Varlowe would not live until Clement’s return. 

Geraldine hurried noiselessly into the room, feeling, in a vague 
kind of way, that somebody besides Montana ought to be present at 
the old man’s last moments. She opened the door very quietly. 
The dawn was broadening through the windows. ‘The lamp looked 
very pale. One of the blinds was drawn up, and she could see the 
trees and the waters of the canal in the growing light. The birds 
began to sing. She remembered always, afterwards, having heard 
them as she stood for one moment on the threshold. 

Why she stood there and did not instantly go in, she did not 
know. She saw Montana kneeling by the bedside. She saw that 
he had taken Mr. Varlowe’s hand in his; she was confident, somehow, 
from the old man’s attitude, though she could not see his face, that 
he had returned for a moment to consciousness, in that lighting up 
before death of which poets as well as nurses tell us ; and if she was 
not dreaming, or if her senses were not racked by unusual tension 
beyond their sober trustworthiness, she heard Montana utter the 
word “father.” ‘Then she saw the poor father trying to rise in his 
bed, and extending his other hand over Montana’s bowed head, as if 
in forgiveness and in blessing ; and she heard him murmur the words 
“ Edmund, Edmund, my son ! come back at last !” and then a sort 
of shiver seemed to go through him which shook the bed under him, 
and he fell back. Mr. Varlowe was dead. But there was still upon 
his face a smile of sweet satisfaction and comfort and peace. If 
Geraldine was not the victim of a mere phantasy, Mr. Varlowe had 
died with a full conviction that his lost son had come back to him, 
and prayed for his forgiveness, and offered him love. 

Geraldine surely did see and hear all this? She could not be 
mistaken. The light was streaming in, grey but clear, through the 
windows, and indeed the figure of Montana stood out in what seemed 
an almost unnatural distinctness. She was touched to the heart ; she 
was disposed to forgive him all his past disloyalty to his father for this 
one act of penitence and submission. What true woman is not deeply 
moved by the penitence of a man? It was for this, then, that he had 
come—to make atonement and pray for pardon. For the first time 
since she had known him, Geraldine felt as if she could be in 
sympathy with Montana, could admire him, could believe in the 
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possibility of his being true and great. She felt ashamed of having, 
even unconsciously, broken in upon the sacred privacy of that most 
tender, touching scene of recognition. Yet she was glad that she had 
seen it, glad to know that Montana did not see her or anybody, and 
was simply acting on the impulse of that heart which, after all, 
it was now evident he must have. But she now felt as if she ought 
to steal softly out of the room and not allow Montana to suspect 
that anyone had been present at that pathetic and tender scene. 
She was already drawing back, about to close the door behind 
her, and to leave the reconciled father and son alone. Tears were 
springing to her eyes, and indeed, if she could at that time have 
spoken to Montana alone and exactly as she felt, there is no knowing 
what gushing words of impulsive sympathy she might not have 
poured forth. But in a moment, as some scene changes in a 
theatre, as the evening clouds change, as the face of a pool gets 
broken and transfigured by the wind, the whole condition of things 
was altered. Montana was now aware of her presence, and all the 
attitude of penitence, the words of affection, the touch of reconcilia- 
tion, were over. She now saw Montana standing composedly erect 
beside the bed, in the attitude befitting some kindly sympathising 
stranger who knows that another sympathising stranger is in the 
room with him and has seen the last moments of a dying friend. 
One instant of time, one hardly appreciable instant, had made that 
change. 

“Tt is all over,” Montana said with the composure which was 
his characteristic; unmoved, but not unsympathetic. “He is 
released. It was a peaceful ending.” 

“Oh, why was not Clement here?” Geraldine asked in awe- 
stricken whisper. ‘ Why did you send him away?” 

“Tt was much better he should not be here,” Montana answered. 
“ He is spared a pain.” 

“Spared a pain! He will never forgive himself. I should 
never forgive myself if I were he. He will never forgive you, if you 
sent him away purposely.” 

“T did not send him away purposely ; I had hopes that the poor 
old man might live a little longer ; and if we could have got the mix- 
ture I sent for, I think it would have restored him to consciousness. 
But is it not better as it is?” ‘They both spoke in the lowest 
whisper, afraid, it would seem, to disturb that sacred stillness, “I 
have often seen that the soul struggling to be released from its 
prison of clay is kept back by the sight of some loved one’s face. I 
have seen dying men suffer a moment of evident agony in this way. 
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Believe me, it is much better as it is—much better that the poor old 
man should die with only you and me—strangers, kindly strangers— 
looking on.” 

Then the nurse came in, and Sydney Marion and Geraldine left 
the room. Had she really fancied all that strange scene by the 
old man’s deathbed? Was Montana speaking but the truth when 
he talked of Mr. Varlowe dying in the presence of two kindly 
strangers? Surely she had seen what she thought she saw; surely 
she had heard the words whose echo she found still ringing in her 
ears. She had heard Montana call Mr. Varlowe “ Father,” and had 
heard the old man’s parting cry of joy and gratitude. And yet 
there was Montana, sympathetic indeed, but cool and composed as 
ever, giving reasons why it was better that no really loved one should 
be present to distract the old man’s dying thoughts. 

She hurried from the chamber of death out into the garden 
looking on the canal. Summer though it was, the dawn came up 
chilly, as it mostly does in these climes, and a cool wind blew upon 
Geraldine as she looked at the sky and the water and the grass, and 
felt only like one who dreams. 

In a moment or two she heard a step beside her, and Montana 
was there. “Strange,” he said, “that we should be so shocked at 
death. I am notso myself. I think that when we cease to have 
business in life, the best thing that could happen to us is to die. 
People talk of this thing or that being an object worth dying for. 
I don’t think that is much praise to give to anything. ‘Tell us that 
an object is worth living for: there you show its value.” 

Geraldine was so bewildered by her doubts as to what she had 
seen or not seen, that the sense of mystery gave to Montana, in her 
eyes, an almost appalling interest. Was it conceivable of human 
nature that a man should thus arise from kneeling beside his father’s 
deathbed, and coldly put his father’s memory away from him, and 
repudiate and disclaim him, and seem in no wise troubled by doing 
all this, show none of the strain of conscious deceit? This was a 
psychological puzzle which Geraldine could not have explained, let 
her try her best. She had not, indeed, given much thought at any 
time to the phenomena of imposture. Like most other persons, she 
thought of imposture as always deliberate and self-conscious. She 
did not know how often the impostor succeeds in at least half 
deceiving himself, how often he succeeds in wholly deceiving himself 
with regard to questions on which there is a possibility of doubt. 
Nor had she ever considered how vast, how illimitable, is the capacity 
of certain human beings for persuading themselves into a belief of 
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the actual truth of anything which they desire to have true. Not 
understanding all this, or thinking of it, she began to question some 
of her convictions about Montana, despite what she had seen in 
Mr. Varlowe’s room. She began to wonder whether it was not 
possible that Montana, after all, might not be the old man’s son, that 
the words he had spoken might have meant only something of a 
symbolical kindness, the watcher by the bedside taking for a moment 
the part of son to the dying man by virtue of the common re- 
lationship of all human beings. We do not say that Geraldine 
admitted this conclusion, but the thought flickered across her 
mind, and flickered with a special vividness at this particular moment 
while she stood and looked at Montana. In any case, be the solu- 
tion what it might, he was becoming more and more a bewildering 
study to her. She felt a growing fascination in his look, in the 
power he was beginning to exert over her, and in her own bewilder- 
ing conjectures about him. She was growing into a frame of mind 
with regard to him which was puzzling and alarming to himself. “I 
must escape soon and somehow from all this,” she thought. “I 
could not endure this much longer.” 

It may be that in her excited condition she spoke these words, or 
some of them, aloud. It may be only that Montana guessed at what 
thoughts were in her mind. He was fond of showing himself capable 
of reading the thoughts of people in this way ; he sometimes made a 
profound impression on his votaries by answering aloud to their un- 
spoken questions. 

“You are right,” Montana said calmly; “you must leave this 
place. This old world is used up; its associations soon grow 
oppressive to all free spirits. I must leave it soon too—I have work 
to do ; and you must join me in it.” 

Geraldine turned, and looked appealingly at him. 

“What do you want of me, Mr. Montana? Why do you 
persecute me? I have often told you what I feel. I do not trust 
you—lI am afraid of you ; I was not at first—I am now.” 

“1 knew it, Geraldine ; I am glad of it. You begin to see what 
reality there is in me ; you will trust me some time. You may trust 
me ; I should never change to you.” 

“ You would sacrifice anything,” she said vehemently, “or any- 
one, to any purpose of your own.” 

He smiled. “To any great purpose or any great work I would 
sacrifice myself readily—or anybody else, perhaps. But so would 
you—I know it; I can see it in everything you do; I can see it in 
your eyes. That is one reason why I want you to be joined with 
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me in my work, once for all. Come!” He took her hand in his ; she 
tried to draw it away, but he held it with a quiet strength, and she 
did not care to make a humiliating show of resistance. “Come, 
Geraldine, consent to join me ; it will be work worthy of you. My 
love for you isn’t like that of a romantic boy for a silly girl ; it is 
something deep and strong and sacred.” 

“You make me so unhappy !” she said piteously. 

“T’ll make you happy in the future,” he answered ; “and make 
you famous too.” 

These words made her impatient, and gave her courage. 

“ Really, I can’t imagine myself becoming great and famous,” 
she said, and she withdrew her hand from his, and he did not insist 
on holding it. His eloquence moved her much less than his silent 
gaze. “TI can’t fancy myself at the head of any wonderful movement, 
Mr. Montana, and I am not ambitious.” 

“ Every woman is ambitious for herself or some one else ; and 
yours would be the noble ambition of benefiting millions. We 
should come back to the old world from time to time, and compare 
its worn-out decaying life with that fresh new life of freedom and 
equality and progress which we had called into being under brighter 
skies. We should compare the climate of England, its fogs, its 
damps, its chills, its wretchedness, with our glorious suns and stars 
and soft warm air. Look how the morning rises here ; the damp of 
death is on it.” 

“The damp of death is on everything round us here just now,” 
Geraldine said with a chilly shudder. ‘“ Death is so near us ; there, 
only just behind those closed shutters. Do you think this is the 
time, Mr. Montana, or the place, to talk of ambitions and schemes, 
and loves and marryings?” 

“T do,” Montana answered ; “the right time—the right place. 
Death reminds us that we too must die; and we must see all the 
more reason for making use of the life we have.” 

“ Clement is here,” Geraldine suddenly said. She saw the young 
man coming up the road ; he looked pale and haggard in the ghastly 
dawn. She could have cried aloud with gladness and relief at his 
coming, even though she dreaded to meet him, now that he was too 
late. For the moment, it must be owned, she thought most of the 
escape that his coming allowed her to make. 

“T’ll not stay to speak to him,” she said ; “ I dare not—I could 
not tell him that his father died, and he away—sent away.” 

“T'll meet him,” Montana said composedly ; “ I hope to be able 
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to show him that all has been for the best. But you need not stay, 
Geraldine ; you are tired ; we can speak of all this again.” 

“ Never, never, if I can possibly help it,” she said ; and she fled 
into the house. Miserable, lonely, phantom-haunted as it was, filled 
everywhere with the presence of death, it was a refuge and a shelter 
to her now. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT: 
ITS MERITS AND ITS DEMERITS. 


OR a period of time longer than the ten years’ siege of Troy, the 
choicest and most gifted of Greek scholars in this country and in 
America have been at work on the revision of the Authorised Version of 
the New Testament, and the outcome of their combined labour, scholar- 
ship, and skill is now before the English race, which has pronounced 
what on the whole appears an unfavourable verdict upon it. To the 
majority of critics the revisers seem to have done what they ought 
not to have done, and to have left undone what they ought to have 
done. By none has their work been commended as a complete 
success, by many it has been condemned as a complete failure ; 
while it appears that the revisers themselves, as a body, are not 
over-satisfied with what they have done. Whom will it satisfy? It 
cannot satisfy the reasonable demands of the Greek scholar, as will 
be shown hereafter, for it does not render adequate justice to the 
Greek original. It cannot hope for a cordial welcome from the un- 
lettered Christian, who will look with a disappointed eye and a 
depressed heart at this presentation of a dear and familiar friend, 
not merely in a new dress, but with altered features. Nor can it 
claim the admiration of the English scholar, who will naturally be 
moved with a feeling of indignation when he finds in it the usages 
of the language he knows so well and loves so dearly trampled in the 
dust by the foot of pedantry. Much less can it ever win the homage 
of men who believe, with the editors of the “ Speaker’s Commentary ” 
and the wise men of the Northern Convocation, that the only revision 
needed was the introduction of an occasional correction or explana- 
tion in the margin of the authorised text of the English Bible, whose 
very nature and character and history demand for it a full exemption 
from the perils of revision ; for no translation of the Bible into any 
language has been so universally read, none so familiarly known, 
none so fully animated with the spirit of the original, none so 
inseparably intertwined with the literature and language, with the 
heart and the mind of a people, as the English Authorised 
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Version. To millions of the English-speaking race, deaf to all other 
oracles, it has spoken as the voice of God Himself, and as the voice 
of God it has been heard and accepted by millions who differ in a 
thousand ways in the forms and in the principles of their religion. 
To thousands upon thousands of our race who have passed through 
the wilderness of this world, and to tens of thousands who are still 
passing through it to the better land, the English Bible has been the 
only book they cared to read, and to them it has been as the manna 
that fell from Heaven—sweeter than honey to their taste, and the 
very sustenance of their souls ; and to their experience it has been as 
the garment of Christ Himself, which, when touched by the hand of 
faith and reverence, brought a healing and a blessing to those who so 
touched it. Its comforting words have dropped the balm of Heaven 
on wounds of woe in numberless English hearts dead to ali other 
comfort, and breathed the breath of Heaven into unnumbered hearts 
dead to all other influences, inspiring them with the Spirit of God, 
and transfiguring their characters with a glory as of Heaven. To 
thousands upon thousands of English men and women, the sweetest 
sounds that have ever fallen upon their ears, that have lingered the 
longest in their memories and sunk the deepest into their hearts and 
consciences, have been the words of the English Bible, read to them 
by the lips of love ; read to them on the couch of sickness or on the 
bed of death ; read in the sanctuary of God; read to the convict in 
his cell, to the miner in the mine, to the sailor on the sea; read to 
the martyr at the stake or on the scaffold, and to the soldier on the 
eve of battle. Thousands and tens of thousands of English hearts, 
broken and bleeding under the thousand ills that human flesh is heir 
to, untouched by all other influences, have been touched and thrilled, 
as if by the hand of their Maker, by the words of the English Bible, 
into a new life, full of divine repose and of divine rapture, and full 
of the blessedness and the beauty of holiness. The inspiring and 
almost inspired words of the English Bible, spoken by a Havelock or 
a Cromwell to the hearts of English soldiers, have armed them with 
a power irresistible in the shock of battle, before which the enemy 
went down as corn before the sickle. 

But the English Bible has been to the English race very much 
besides and beyond the one sacred rule and oracle of their religious 
faith and life, and its language has been to the English race some- 
thing more than the consecrated expression of their religious 
emotions and convictions. For nearly three centuries it has been 
the Book of Books in the literature and the language as in the 
religious faith and practice of the English race. It is universally 
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acknowledged as incomparably the first and foremost of classical 
works in the whole range of English literature, embodying as it does 
the most perfect form in which the purity, the strength, and the 
beauty of our language have at any period been presented. 

The English Bible has become part and parcel of the national 
mind, as well as part and parcel of the national soul of England. Its 
words have been on every lip, and its figures of speech and illustra- 
tion have ennobled and enriched the best passages of our best authors. 
Its language is as universal as our race, as individual as our own 
souls. Its phraseology is plain to the commonest understanding, 
yet never commonplace ; exquisitely fine to the most fastidious taste, 
yet never fanciful; always beautiful in its unfailing simplicity, always 
simple in its unfading beauty. Its style is stately, but not stilted ; 
familiar, but not vulgar; vigorous, but not violent; often condensed 
to the uttermost, but never obscure ; often copious, but not turgid; 
massive and weighty in its structure, but not wearisome and wordy; 
musical in-its sonorous cadences, but never monotonous. This 
masterpiece and model of our language inspired alike the tongue 
and the imagination of Milton. It furnished him with the subjects 
of his inimitable epics, “ Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Re- 
gained,” and on its “ winged words” he mounted to that sublimity 
of style in which he has left all other English poets at an im- 
measurable distance. It was to the English Bible, though in its 
earlier form, that Spenser owed the divinest and most beautiful of 
his creations and much of the picturesqueness of his pictured pages ; 
and that Bacon was indebted for many of his pithy sentences and 
pointed proverbs. Bunyan’s unrivalled allegory owes more than its 
conception and birth to the English Bible ; for it owes, as its author 
confesses, its “ picked and packed” phrases to the phraseology of 
the Authorised Version,—which in succeeding years gave point to the 
satire of Pope and Swift, power and dignity to the diction of Byron, 
who was confessedly an intense admirer of the strength and beauty 
of biblical language. All who are familiar with the writings and 
speeches of Burke and Macaulay know well that biblical allusions 
and biblical language have originated, if we may so speak, the most 
original and striking passages in their speeches and writings, and have 
added to, if not created, the majesty and the beauty and the music of 
the most majestic, most beautiful, and most musical of their utter- 
ances. Now, the secret of this unrivalled perfection of form in which 
the Authorised Version is presented to us, and of its corresponding 
influence on literature and language, is told us by King James's 
translators themselves. ‘ We never thought,” say they, “from the 
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beginning that we should need to make a new translation, but to 
make a good one better, or out of many good ones, one still better.” 
As a consequence, therefore, of this eclectic principle, acted upon at 
the revision of 1611, we find their work nothing more and nothing 
less than a mosaic, forming, as it does, an exquisite combination 
of those words and phrases in the earlier English versions which 
especially commended themselves to their good taste and sound 
judgment, not merely as more expressive of the meaning and mind 
of the inspired writers than other words and phrases, but as those 
most potent to fill the ear with music, to impress the mind and the 
heart and the memory with their force, and to go at once and 
directly to the understanding, from their very clearness, simplicity, 
and directness. 

Many ill-advised attempts have been made to “improve” the 
English of our unrivalled and unapproachable version by visionaries 
who fancied they saw baldness in its simplicity, and by pedants who 
measured the beauty and the power of words merely by their length. 
One of these pedants “revised” “Jesus wept”—the shortest but 
most beautiful and most touching verse in the whole Bible—into 
“ Jesus burst into a flood of tears”! Another “reviser” actually re- 
wrote the New Testament after this fashion:—“ Festus declared with 
a loud voice, Paul, you are insane! Multiplied research has driven 
you to distraction” ; and “The barbarians displayed towards us no 
ordinary philanthropy”! Another Johnsonian “ reviser” published an 
improved New Testament, abounding in such improvements as these : 
“ If any man think it would be a reflection upon his manhood to bea 
stale bachelor.” “The tongue is but a small portion of the body, yet 
how great are its pretensions! A spark of fire, what quantities of 
timber will it blow into a flame! The tongue is a brand that sets the 
world into a combustion: it is but one of the numerous organs of the 
body, yet it can blast whole assemblies: tipped with infernal sulphur, 
it sets the whole train of life into a blaze.” Happily for their own 
credit’s sake and for the interest of English Christendom, the revisers 
of our Victorian age have not moulded their method of revision after 
such models, although their work is disappointing on other grounds, 
The mould in which the Authorised Version was cast and modelled 
by King James’s translators is now no more, and those consummate 
masters of the English language of King James’s day have left no 
successors worthy of their great work and mission. It is true we 
have the well of pure and undefiled English amongst us still, but it 
has proved itself too deep and altogether inaccessible to our modern 
revisers, “who have nothing to draw.” Their gifts and powers, 
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eminent as they are beyond all question, are by no means of a kind 
to enable them to deal adequately with their mother tongue, and its 
almost inexhaustible riches and resources, for the purposes of biblical 
revision, after the masterly manner of their predecessors ; although 
our modern revisers are far more competent as Greek scholars to 
deal with the tender graces and the subtle and delicate niceties of 
the language of ancient Hellas. Hence it has happened that the 
revisers have in their renderings had an eye more for the Greek from 
which they translated, than for the English into which they have 
translated ; and English idioms and English constructions, however 
deeply rooted in our language, and however consecrated the soil in 
which they have been planted for centuries, and however holy the 
purposes to which they have been dedicated, yet have been rashly and 
ruthlessly plucked up to make way for Greek literalisms and Greek 
constructions utterly alien to the genius of our language and 
altogether unfamiliar to the lips of devotion. In too many instances 
the revisers, blinded to the beauties of the Authorised Version by 
their own Hellenic proclivities, have revised only to ruin some of the 
most musical and magnificent passages of the English Bible. Often 
their most momentous changes have been nothing short of momentous 
catastrophes,—notably in their revision of the Lord’s Prayer ; and 
in too many instances they have altered only to adulterate, and 
touched only to taint, the inimitable purity and simplicity of our 
biblical language. As Sir Edmund Beckett has well said: “The 
new translators have given us a preface, too, and their preface and 
their practice together remind me of those modern architects who 
assure us that they mean to produce ‘a thoroughly conservative 
restoration’ of a church, and then proceed to alter everything in it 
which they can find an excuse for meddling with.” 

It would, however, be ungrateful not to acknowledge, and with 
thanks, the good work done by the revisers, especially as we feel 
ourselves constrained to condemn and to point out their chief sins of 
omission and commission. They have done well in removing many 
obsolete and ambiguous words and phrases, and in substituting words 
less ambiguous and less obscure, and words plainer and more intel- 
ligible to the modern reader. Instead of “Jesus prevented him” we 
now happily read, “ Jesus spoke frst to him” ; instead of the “ lowest 
room” we read the “lowest place”; instead of Joshua in the New 
Testament we have Jesus ; instead of a “candle” we have a “damp”; 
instead of “occupy” we read “trade till I come” (Luke xix. 1 3). 
Judas Iscariot is no longer invested with a “ dishoprick,” Simon is 
no longet described as “‘dctwitching” the people of Samaria, but as 
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“having @mazed” them. Again, all credit must be given the revisers 
for their very accurate rendering of the Greek tenses and the Greek 
articles, as well as the Greek particles. Greater distinctiveness and 
individuality are secured by such renderings as “¢e mountain,” 
“ the boat,” “the lamp”; and, to take one out of many instances in 
which the revisers have added much to the beauty and force of the 
Authorised Version by careful attention to the Greek particle, we 
point to the story of Lazarus, where we now read, “ Yea, even the 
dogs came and licked his sores.” Here the Authorised Version gave 
us “ moreover,” arendering that obscured the pathos of the passage, 
which pictures the pity felt by the dogs, who were more human 
in their sympathy for the poor sufferer than the brute in human 
form who closed his hand and his heart against his fellow-man. 
Well and wisely, too, have the revisers done in bringing out to the 
light of day, from the darkness in which they were buried by the 
Authorised Version, many of the most beautiful and impressive 
images and figures of scriptural phraseology, as set forth in the 
Greek of the New Testament. Thus, in St. Matt. ii., for “ which 
shall rude my people Israel,” as rendered in the Authorised Version, 
the revisers substitute “which shall be the shepherd of my people 
Israel.” By such a revision the revisers have brought to our ears 
one of the sweetest of the many hidden harmonies of Scripture ; and 
in the word “shepherd” they have sounded the very key-note to a 
whole series of illustrations which harmonise St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
and set before us-Christ as the Good Shepherd seeking the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, and warning His flock against the ravening 
wolves which come in sheef’s clothing. 

On the other hand, the two main charges to be urged against the 
revisers are these—that, first, they have done injustice to the Greek ; 
and next, that they have done injustice to the English language. 
Dean Stanley tells us that the chief aim of the revisers has been to 
bring the whole meaning of the Greek original before the mind of 
the English reader. If this has been their aim, the work proves that 
they have rather missed than hit their mark ; while the manner in 
which they have manipulated their English only verifies the prophecy 
uttered twelve years ago by a distinguished prelate who opposed all 
revision, as did the Northern Convocation, and declared that “the 
power of writing clear and idiomatic English had long ago passed 
away from amongst us.” 

Let us look at some specimens of the revisers’ English. It is 
bad enough for a writer to leap from “ your” to “thy” and “ your” 
to “thine,” and back again from “thy” to “your” and from 
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“thine” to “your”; but what, gentle reader, dost thou think of 
such a leap from the plural to the singular, and from “your” to 
“ thy,” as in the following revised passage : (St. Matthew vi. 20-21) 
“ But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal : for where ¢Ay treasure is, there will ‘hy heart be also”? Here 
the Authorised Version renders the close of this passage, with its 
characteristic good taste and correctness, “ But lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven; . . . . for where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” Tyndale, whose version dates 1554, renders, “ But 
gaddre ye treasure together in heaven ; for wheresoever youre treasure 
ys, there will youre hearte be also.” Cranmer’s version (1537) gives 
us, “ But laye up for you treasures in heaven; for where youre 
treasure is, there wyll youre heart be also” ; and so runs almost in the 
same words the Geneva version of 1557. In favour of the revisers 
it must be said that they have followed a Greek text here altogether 
out of harmony with the context, and one that evidently underlies 
the Latin Vulgate, from which Wicliff in 1380 and the translation 
of Rheims in 1582 give us, “ for where ¢/y treasure is, there also ¢hy 
heart is.” The revisers may plead that the Greek for “ ¢hy” is here 
singular, but this did not limit them to the use of a word so much 
out of harmony with the context, when the word in harmony with the 
context, “ your,” is singular as well as plural in its application. 
Instead of revising here what did not require revision, it would have 
been better had the revisers revised what did require revision, and 
struck out the unhappy “do¢h” in favour of “do” in the scarcely 
grammatical sentence, “ where rust and moth doth consume.” 

The translators of the Authorised Version made a few slips in 
grammar, easy to be accounted for at a time when our language was 
not so fixed by rule as at present, which the revisers have left 
unrevised ; although they have, in several cases, changed the English 
of the Authorised Version for the better, as notably “guilty of death” 
into “worthy of death,” in St. Matthew's Gospel. But, alike in 
the Authorised Version as well as in the revised, we read (St. 
Mark iv. 31, 32), “It is like a grain of mustard seed, which, when 
it is sowed upon the earth, though it be /ss than all the seeds that 
are upon the earth, yet when it is sown groweth up, and becometh 
greater than all herbs.” Tyndale, however, gives us the passage in 
better English: “ Which, when it is sowen in the earth is the ast of 
all seeds. ... but after that it is sowen it groweth up, and is the 
greatest of all yerbes.” Wicliff and the Authorised Version, as well 
as that of Rheims, have followed the Latin Vulgate, which follows the 
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Greek text, where the comparative degree is evidently used for a 
superlative, which is a Greek idiom but not an English one. But 
Tyndale had sense and sight enough to see this fault, and con- 
sequently he escaped the pitfall into which our present revisers and 
their predecessors fell. In their revision of St. Matthew xxiv. 32 
the revisers appear really to have gone out of their way to be some- 
what absurd by rendering the text as they do after this manner: 
“ Now from the fig-tree learn Aer parable, when fer branch is now 
tender ;” where the Authorised Version gives, “ Now learn a parable 
of the fig-tree, when /zs branch is yet tender.” If, against the usage 
and genius of modern English, which assigns gender only to sex, “ the 
fig-tree” is now to be made masculine or feminine, then the revisers 
are more correct than the translators of 1611 in assigning the fig-tree 
a feminine gender, as it is such in the Greek, and as the Geneva 
version of 1557 renders it. It is quite true that in the older period 
in our language every noun was treated grammatically as either 
masculine or feminine ; but our revisers were revising, we take it, not 
in view of the past, but in view of the present and future, and therefore 
they should have moulded their language in accordance with more 
modern forms, and should not have added to its more obsolete forms 
by such terms as “Aer parable” and “ Aer branch,” as applied to a 
neuter noun. It is, moreover, curious to note that Wicliff, Tyndale, 
and Cranmer have “ /zs branches” in common with the Authorised 
Version, making in this way the fig-tree mascu/ine, notwithstanding the 
Jeminine gender of the word in the original Greek—the names of trees 
being feminine, for the most part, in Greek as in Latin. 

Here are a few more unhappy specimens of the way English idiom 
is so often sacrificed to the Greek by the revisers, whose revisions al- 
most invariably betray a fuller familiarity with the language of ancient 
Greece than with the tongue of modern England. On several occa- 
sions, for the “oud voice” in the Authorised Version they substitute 
“ great voice,” and they give us “ waterless places” for “ desert places,” 
and the “ hell of fire” for “hell-fire.” But one of the most glaring 
instances of the revisers’ method of chopping and changing the 
Authorised Version to suit the Greek will be found in Matt. xiii. 
37, 39, where the revisers give us, “ He that soweth the good seed is 
the Son of man ; avd the field is the world ; amd the good seed, these 
are the sons of the kingdom ; avd the tares are the sons of the evil 
one ; and the enemy that sowed them is the devil ; avd the harvest is 
the end of the world.” These additional “ ands,” marked in italics, 
happily found no place in the Authorised Version, and by their 
omission it gained in simplicity and strength. Now, the Greek word 
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here rendered “and” is not the regular Greek conjunction 4a, which 
precisely and properly represents our “and,” but rather the Greek 
particle “ de,” of constant recurrence, and rarely if ever translated, 
—but if so, generally rendered by ‘‘but.” Why, we ask, have the 
revisers deviated from their more usual method, and given us so many 
“ ands” in the passage quoted, when the original has not a single Aaz— 
the representative of our “and”? Again, it is a pity that the revisers 
had not consulted some English grammar or some English 
grammarian before they sent forth from the Jerusalem Chamber as 
“idiomatic English” (St. Luke xviii. 6), “If ye Aave faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, ye would say to this sycamore-tree, Be thou 
removed, be thou planted in the sea, and it would ave obeyed you.” 
This is certainly more Greek in form than English. It is a further 
matter of grave regret that the revisers have left unrevised many terms 
confessedly either not at all understood by the masses, or altogether 
misunderstood by them ; such as “ charger,” “ cumbered,” “ publican” 
(where we ought to have had either “tax-farmer” or “ tax- 
collector”), “‘ pinnacle ” of the temple (for which we ought to have had 
wing”), and many such other words ; while they have aggravated 
their faults by adding new puzzles for simple, uneducated people, such 
as the word “apparition.” In the last case, as in many others, the 
revisers have evidently had their eye on the Greek word rather than 
on its English equivalent, and have altogether ignored the excellent 
advice given by Cardinal Newman:— 

“Translation in itself is but a problem how, two languages being 
given, the nearest approximation may be made in the second to the 
expression of ideas already conveyed through the medium of the 
first. ‘The problem almost starts with the assumption that something 
must be sacrificed, and the chief question is, What is the least 
sacrifice? Under these circumstances, perhaps, it is fair to lay down 
that, while every care must be taken against the introduction of new 
or the omission of existing ideas in the original text, yet, in a book 
intended for general reading, faithfulness may be held to consist in 
expressing in English the sevse of the original, the actual words of the 
latter being viewed as directions into its meaning, and scholarship 
being necessary in order to give the full insight which they afford ; 
and next, that where something must be sacrificed to precision and 
intelligibility, it is better in a popular work to be understood by those 
who are not critics than to be applauded by those who are.” 

The stately dignity of the style of the Authorised Version in many 
passages is sadly lowered by the changes introduced by the revisers. 
Take, for example, “ the dey Jesus,” for the Authorised Version, 
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“the child Jesus” ; “signs” for “ miracles” ; “ release and ye shall 
be released,” as a substitution for “ forgive and ye shall be forgiven” ; 
“what shall a man give in exchange for his fe”? instead of 
“what should a man give in exchange for his sou/” ? and “ eternal 
tabernacles” for “everlasting habitations.” Now, in this last substi- 
tution the revisers would have shown themselves much wiser in their 
generation, and more alive to the distinctions of English if not of 
Greek synonyms, by keeping to the words of the Authorised Version, 
for the term ¢adernacle carries with it a sort of distinct connotation 
of what is ¢ranstent and temporary, as the tabernacle was only a 
temporary building, and as such opposed to the mansion or the 
permanent abode and the everlasting habitation. So that “ eternal 
tabernacle,” viewed from this standpoint, becomes a sort of contradic- 
tion in terms ; for if e/erna/, it cannot be strictly a ¢abernace ; and if 
a tabernacle, it cannot be eternal. 

Was it, we wonder, from a prescient consciousness of the possible 
superiority of the older version in the eyes of the public, that the 
revisers altered the Authorised Version, “ the old wine is better,” 
into “ the old is good,” to blunt the point of any contrast which 
might be drawn between the older and the newer version ? 

A very considerable number of the new phrases introduced by 
the revisers are simply usurpers, and can claim no right to any 
position in biblical phraseology. Such phrases as the “ Ziberty of 
glory,” “ mind of flesh,” “ hell of fire,” are certainly very literal tran- 
scripts of the Greek, but they come to us as utter aliens, which have 
never been naturalised in our language, and are strangers that frighten 
us with their strange looks and unfamiliar sound. Is such phrase- 
ology, we ask, in harmony with the genius of our language, or 
likely to be understood by our people? Are these words that 
those who run may read, and read with understanding and edifica- 
tion? In what sense is the ordinary mind of the English Christian 
to understand the phrase, “ the liberty of glory”? Does it mean 
the liberty that leads to glory, or the glory that is the effect of liberty, 
or rather the glorious liberty of those who serve God with a willing 
heart ?—though this, its best and truest sense, is precisely the sense 
most remote of all from the form of expression used by the revisers. 
Equally puzzling and perplexing is the new phraseology, “ hell of 
fire.” What will this appear to mean to the ordinary reader? Does 
it mean a hell of fire as opposed to a hell of some other kind, as to 
the Tartarus of pagan mythology? or does it mean a Ae// of fire as 
opposed to a Heaven of fire? We can understand the fire of hell, or 
hell fire ; but really the revisers’ new coinage, “hell of fire,” is 
altogether beyond our poor understanding. 
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One of the most unpardonable sins perpetrated by the revisers 
has been their uncharitable elimination of the word “ charity” from 
St. Paul’s triad of the Christian graces, and the substitution of the 
word “Jove.” This is a very grave offence alike against English 
religious instincts and literary taste. The word “ charity” is much 
too precious, much too dear to the heart, much too sweet to the ear 
of English Christendom, ever to be lost to the language of Scripture, 
and too deeply interwoven with the very fibre of biblical phraseology 
ever to be torn asunder from it. “ Charity” is “ love,” but it is 
something grander and greater, more glorious and more divine than 
“ jove,” which may be a mere human passion, a mere earthly prin- 
ciple, a mere carnal appetite, a mere passing sentiment. But 
“ charity” is a golden coinage, expressly minted in the Christian 
Church, expressly stamped with the divine image, to mark it off from 
the comparatively valueless if not incomparably baser coin which 
too often passes current under the name of “love” on the lips that 
speak the language of England. Here the Greek word agafe has 
confessedly two meanings: it means the divine love which we call 
“ charity,” and the human affection which we call “love.” The 
Greek word, in these its two best senses, is like a diamond with two 
facets—one reflecting, as it were, the brightness of heaven, the other a 
mere earthly light ; and the revisers have chosen to ignore the brighter 
and more sacred reflection in favour of one that is less sacred and 
less brilliant—mainly guided, as they have been, by the erroneous 
principle of invariably rendering the same Greek word by the same 
English word. In carrying out their rule of almost uniformly 
rendering the same Greek term by the same English term, and this 
with little or no discrimination and discretion in crucial cases, the 
revisers have done uniform violence to the genius of our language, 
and a gross injustice to its inexhaustible resources. Unhappily, 
they have most relaxed their rule in cases of comparatively little 
import, and most rigidly enforced it where we lose much by so rigid an 
application of their rule. Now, two solid and unanswerable arguments 
may be urged against the revisers’ canon and practice of uniformity 
' of rendering. The first is drawn from the very nature of the Greek 
language, and especially of the Greek of the Greek Testament, which 
abounds in words that have several meanings akin to each other, 
but widely different in their applications and value, such as “ e/encho,” 
to convict and to convince ; paracletos, the Comforter and the Advocate ; 
agape, love and charity. Now, if we adhere rigidly to the rule 
of giving to each Greek word, with its various meanings, only one 
rendering, we do it injustice by ignoring its other meanings, and we 
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further wrong our readers by giving them an imperfect and inade- 
quate interpretation of all that the Greek word denotes and connotes. 
If the Greek word, like a diamond with many facets, reflects many 
lights and many lustres, it is only due to the English reader that he 
should have all these lights and lustres brought to his mind’s eye, and 
the more so as the light and the lustre is that of Heaven ; and if all 
the lights cannot be reflected in one passage where the word occurs, 
then the unreflected lights of the word should be reflected in other 
passages. 

Our next argument is drawn from the very nature of the English 
language, essentially distinguished as it is from Greek by the variety 
of its phraseology, owing to its composite character and varied 
origin. Hence we have such bilinguals as “act” and “deed,” 
“mirth” and “ jollity,” “sin” and “wickedness.” Now, why should 
the revisers set at nought the rule of their predecessors on this 
point, and force upon the English language principles repugnant 
to its nature, contrary to its usages, which serve no other purpose 
than that of securing a dull and monotonous uniformity? What, we 
ask, is gained, for example, by altering the Authorised Version, 1 Cor. 
xii. 4-6, into “There are diversities of gifts, and there are diffr- 
ences of administration, and there are diversities of operation,” from 
“ There are diversities of gifts, there are diversities of administration, 
and there are diversities of operations”? In the original Greek of 
this passage nothing is made to turn by the writer on uniformity 
of wording, and therefore nothing can be lost ; but something can 
well be gained to the English reader by a diversity of wording, for 
this would break the monotony of the repetition. But, witha singu- 
lar and unaccountable inconsistency, in many passages where the 
strength of the argument or the beauty and point of the illustration 
of the inspired writer does turn on the repetition of the same word 
in a simple or compound form, the revisers pass it by with silent 
contempt or in sheer ignorance, and thus do an injustice to the 
Greek and a wrong to the reader. Here is an example of what is 
meant. In St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, who were famous for 
their architectural skill and celebrated for their beautiful temples 
and houses, the Apostle reminds them (chap. ii. v. 20-21) that they 
were members of the Aouse of God ; and he plays throughout on the 
word house, telling the Ephesians that they were built up as a house 
on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone, on whom the building of the Aouse grows into 
an holy temple in the Lord, for an everlasting Aouse of God. Now 
much of the point of the passage is blunted by the revisers when 
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they follow the Authorised Version — “ But ye are fellow-citizens with 
the saints and of the household of God, being built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being 
the chief corner-stone, in whom each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy temple in the Lord, in which ye also 
are builded together for a habitation of God.” Nor do the revisers 
show more respect for their own principle of uniformity of wording 
even in rendering our Lord’s words, as in Matt. x. 26, where they re- 
peat, as they often do elsewhere, the errors of the Authorised Version— 
“ For there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed,” instead of the 
more forcible and more faithful rendering, “ For there is nothing 
covered which shall not be uncovered.” On almost every page of the 
work the revisers have violated their own rule of uniformity of 
rendering, as when they give us at different passages, for one and 
the same Greek word, the following different renderings :—* Holy 
Ghost, Holy Spirit” ; “ born, conceived” ; “ bidden, commanded, 
appointed.” 

If the revisers had been faithful to their own ideal, and con- 
sistent with their own rules of uniformity of wording, they could 
not have so persistently ignored the cognate constructions which 
are so frequent in the original. This construction, which adds 
precision and beauty to passages, is by no means an alien to our 
own language, for we use it in such phrases as die the death, fight 
the fight, sing the song. In our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount the 
revisers give us, and rightly give us, “ Swear not by the earth, for it 
is the footstool of his feet” —precisely as we find it in the Greek. 
The same construction, when found in many other passages, is 
altogether ignored by them, as when they give us “‘ uncovered the roof” 
instead of “ unroofed the roof,’ and “no man putteth a piece of 
undressed cloth” for “no man fatcheth a patch” ; or again, in the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, they render “ for we hear of 
some that walk among you disorderly, that work not at all, but are 
busy bodies,” where the Greek is very forcible, and means “ that do 
not mind their own business, but busy themselves about other people’s 
business.” Here the rendering of the revisers not only dulls the 
point of the original, by refusing to recognise its cognate form of 
presentation, but actually misrepresents the sense ; for the Apostle 
does not complain of the indolence or idleness of the Thessalonians, 
but he does complain of their working or busying themselves with 
what was not their own business, and for such unnecessary dusiness 
neglecting their own dusiness. 

Amongst the most striking sins of omission perpetrated by the 
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revisers is their rendering of St. Mark’s Gospel, chap. vii. 26, where 
they have left the Authorised Version unrevised, and have rendered 
“ now the woman was a Greek, a Syropheenician by race,” which is 
simply a contradiction in terms, for if the woman were a Greek, 
then she was not a Syrophcenician, and vice versd. Here the word 
rendered “Greek” should have been rendered “Gentile,” as is else- 
where done by the revisers, and this would have turned nonsense into 
sense. The older translators were much wiser in their generation, for 
Wicliff rendered the word by “Heathen,” and even the generally 
inaccurate Rheims version gives us “Gentile.” If the aim of the 
revisers was to place before the mind of English readers all that the 
Greek expressed, neither more nor less, it is difficult to understand 
the {silent contempt with which they have treated so many of the 
Greek prepositions, especially in composition, and the Greek diminu- 
tives, as well as the collocation of the Greek words. Here is a sample 
of the treatment complained of: in St. Matt. i. 20, 21, the Greek 
compound verb is simply rendered “take” by the revisers, who 
would have done it more justice by rendering it “ take to ‘hy side,” for 
here the word is ¢echnica/, and marks a matrimonial usage. The same 
Greek preposition is frequently ignored alike by the Authorised Ver- 
sion and the revisers, even where the full point and precision of the 
sentence seem to turn on it ; as, for example, at St. Matt. xxvi. 53, the 
revisers give us : “Or thinkest thou that I cannot deseech my Father, 
and he shall send me more than twelve legions of angels?” where 
the Greek means, “ Thinkest thou that I cannot ca// my Father to my 
side, and he shall place by my side more than twelve legions of angels ?” 
The two compound verbs here are both technical military terms ; 
the former, farakalesai, implies summoning to one’s side as an a//y ; 
and the second, Jarastesat, is a military term for drawing up soldiers 
in close array side by side; and both these terms are in perfect harmony 
with the military gion, a Roman word for which in English we 
should employ the term regiment. As a sample of the revisers’ 
comparative neglect of the Greek diminutives we point to St. Matt. 
xv. 26, “And he answered and said, It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and to cast it to the dogs,” where “little dogs” 
more satisfies the requirements of the Greek and the context. Here 
Wicliff and Tyndale and the Anglo-Saxon version give us “ whelps,” 
and it is to those earlier versions that Chaucer evidently alludes 
in his Friar’s Tale— 
Thinke one the woman Canaan that said 


That whelpes eate some of the crumbes alle 
That from the Lorde’s table downe falle, 
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It would, as a rule, be a dangerous innovation for any translator 
to. reproduce in his version the order of the original words in every 
instance, if this were possible ; but it certainly becomes an imperative 
duty to respect the order of the original when in the language from - 
which he translates a word is placed first for special emphasis, and the 
language into which he translates easily admits of giving the same 
word the same prominent position to which it is entitled— Ordo 
verborum,” writes St. Augustine, “‘est sacramentum.” At St. Luke 
xxii. 49, the writer places the Greek word for a 4éss first in the 
sentence, to call special attention to it, and to connect it more closely 
with the previous sentence. Here the revisers render, ‘‘ Judas, betrayest 
thou the Son of man with a kiss?” whereas the Greek order 
demands, “‘ Js # with a kiss, Judas, thou betrayest the Son of man?” 
for this brings the question of our Lord more in harmony with what 
went immediately before, “ He drew near unto Jesus to kiss him,” In 
St. John xviii. 36 the revisers seem equally blind to the emphatic 
order of the Greek, and give us, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world: if 
my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight,” 
where the Greek order runs, “ My kingdom is not of this world, for 
if of this world were my kingdom,” where the reversed order is 
adopted for emphasis. It is further a matter of regret that the 
revisers almost uniformly reject the usage of the Greek emphatic 
article, which so often sharpens the point, and clothes with beauty the 
terms to which it isapplied. Thus, for example, in St. John’s Gospel, 
our Lord calls himself, not, as the revisers, following the Authorised 
Version, give it, “the true light,” “the true bread,” “the good 
shepherd,” “ the true vine” ; but, as the Greek runs, “ the light—the 
true light,” “the bread—the true bread,” “the shepherd—the good 
shepherd,” “the vine—the true vine.” By some such reproduction 
in English of this emphatic form in the original the revisers would 
have done far more justice to the Greek, and brought out more the 
meaning of the Divine Master without doing any violence to the 
English language, which admits such emphatic usages—as we find in 
Shakespeare’s “ farewell, a /ong farewell,” “a frost, a Ai//ing frost” ; 
and in the most powerful passages of our best prose writers, and of 
our greatest orators—as, for example, in Burke’s “ the medium, the 
only medium, for regaining their affection and confidence.” 

T. H. L. LEARY. 
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N the death of the Earl of Leicester, the vacancy his departure 
had created in the ranks of the favourites around the throne 
was soon filled up. In spite of her intellectual gifts, the firmness 
and determination of her character, and a repellent hauteur which 
was due to her Tudor blood, Elizabeth was as susceptible to flattery 
as if she had been the silliest of her sex. Though now long past 
the age when woman inspires admiration for her beauty, she loved to 
be surrounded by courtiers who read sonnets in her praise, who 
lauded her classic brow and the exquisite regularity of her features, 
and who paid her the same homage as if she had been not only a 
reigning queen, but a reigning belle. As time sped on, and made 
her all the more the wreck of her former self, she became more and 
more exacting ; she hated to hear her gallants express admiration for 
any woman but herself, or to speak of beauty unless their remarks 
applied to her, or that they should excite her jealousy by marrying 
without her approval. A vain, elderly creature, she, who in Council 
could be so keen and penetrating, would greedily swallow the most 
fulsome flattery, without observing its inconsistency or the sneer that 
often lay hid in its words. In spite of failing health and of the 
reflections from her mirror, she considered herself the loveliest of 
women, and that all her courtiers were enamoured of her. 

At this time her special favourite was Robert Devereux, the second 
Earl of Essex. Young, handsome, a scholar and a poet, with a courage 
which was noted even in those days, when courage was considered 
everything, he had all the gifts to seduce the affections of a woman 
of the temperament of Elizabeth. From the first hour when he had 
been presented at Court by his stepfather, the favourite Leicester, 
he had won the regard of the Queen. He was different from the 
scheming, servile courtiers who surrounded her. Educated at Cam- 
bridge and the friend of Burghley, the young man was well read in 
his sovereign’s favourite classics ; his conversation had all the charms 
of culture and yet of originality, and he was of the age when poetry 
becomes the most fascinating of studies. Elizabeth took no pains to 
conceal her liking for the boy-earl. He was during the first months 
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of his life at Court her constant companion ; he read aloud to her, 
he composed sonnets to her, and there was that sympathetic relation- 
ship between them which often exists between a lad and a woman much 
older than himself. Like most whose character is naturally domineer- 
ing, the Queen fully appreciated the cool audacity of the young Earl, 
who, declining to be intimidated by her presence, offered his opinions 
and maintained them, in spite of all opposition from her Majesty. 

Essex was, however, not to pass his youth in the luxurious ease 
of a Court. ‘Towards the close of the year 1585, he accompanied 
the Earl of Leicester to Holland, where he so distinguished 
himself at the battle of Zutphen, that the honour of a Knight- 
Banneret was conferred on him. Returning home, the Queen 
advanced him to the office of Master of the Horse, though he was 
then barely twenty years of age ; and on the approach of the Armada 
she created him a general of horse and presented him with the 
coveted Order of the Garter. These rewards made him all the more 
eager for further action. He accompanied the expedition of Norris 
and Drake to Spain, to place Don Antonio on the throne of 
Portugal, much to the Queen’s disgust, who wrote him a sharp 
letter, bidding him return at once. “ Whereof you see you fail not,” 
she said, “as you will be loath to incur our indignation, and will 
answer for the contrary at your uttermost peril.” To this command 
Essex, with his customary boldness, paid not the slightest attention ; 
yet, on his return, Elizabeth, after a few days of ill-simulated anger, 
fully pardoned him, and conferred upon him several valuable grants 
from the Crown. In 1591 the favourite was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces sent into Normandy to assist Henry the Fourth 
of France in recovering Rouen ; a few years later he was despatched 
with Lord Howard to Cadiz, to wreck the Spanish fleet and destroy 
the town, in which expedition he displayed his usual gallantry. On 
his return he was appointed Master of the Ordnance, and created 
Earl Marshal of England. 

Essex was now at the height of his good fortune. He held 
every honour and office that a courtier could covet ; young men who 
sought advancement rather paid their court to him in preference to 
the Secretary of State ; he was beloved by the mob ; whilst the Puritans 
regarded him as the successor to the Earl of Leicester, and as their 
natural protector. So rapid an elevation to the highest honours had 
its usual consequences. Essex, naturally haughty, became arrogant 
and domineering ; he dictated to all who crossed his path, and 
declined to be interfered with ; even to the Queen he was at times 
most offensive, and spoke in tones which would have cost another 
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man his head. His pride was now to receive a severe lesson. At 
a meeting of a few members of the Council a discussion arose 
between Elizabeth and the favourite as to the choice of some fit and 
able person to superintend the affairs of Ireland, which were as usual 
in a turbulent and unsatisfactory condition. The Queen gave her 
voice in favour of Sir William Knollys ; Essex, on the contrary, voted 
for Sir George Carew. Hating dictation as much as her favourite, 
Elizabeth instructed Sir Robert Cecil to appoint Knollys to the post ; 
whereupon Essex, forgetful of his loyalty as a subject and his manners 
as a gentleman, shrugged his shoulders and turned his back con- 
temptuously upon his sovereign. Such conduct, and especially before 
spectators, Elizabeth declined to overlook ; she walked up to the 
favourite, soundly boxed his ears, and bade him, in words very 
significant of the coarseness of her age, “ Go and be hanged!” Blind 
with passion, Essex clapped his hand to his sword, and with a great 
oath swore that “he never would pardon so gross an affront, no, not 
even from Henry the Eighth,” and without another word passed 
through the doors and quitted the Court. 

Weeks sped on, and still Essex, sullen and vindictive, refused 
to make apology for his conduct, preferring to shut himself up 
in rigid seclusion. ‘The Queen, after her first burst of anger, 
had keenly regretted the insult she had put upon her favourite ; 
yet she felt that the dignity of the Crown must be maintained, 
and Essex be the one to sue for pardon. Let him, she said, but 
express sorrow for his rudeness, and he would not find her cruel. 
The friends of Essex now interfered, and advised him to be contrite 
and penitent. Sir Henry Ley wrote to him, and tried to pour oil on 
the troubled waters. “ Your honour,” he said,' “is more dear to you 
than your life. Yet consider that she is your sovereign, whom you may 
not treat upon equal conditions. . . . Your wrongs may be greater 
than you can well digest, but consider how great she is, and how 
willing to be conquered ; what advantage you have in yielding when 
you are wronged, and what disadvantage by facing her on whose 
favour you rely ; how strong you will make your enemies, and how 
weak your friends ; how provoked patience may turn to fury, and 
delayed anger to hatred. Only whatever peace you make, use no 
means but yourself; it will be more honourable to you and more 
acceptable to her.” The Lord Keeper Egerton expressed himself 
tothe same effect. “I offer,” he wrote,” “loving advice, as bystanders 
often see more clearly than people do themselves in their own causes. 


1 State Papers, Domestic, edited by Mrs. Green, [Aug. ?] 1598. 
* Ibid. 
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This long-continued and unseasonable discontent will make your 
cause worse and worse. You may yet return safely, but to progress 
is desperate ; you leave your friends open to contempt, and encourage 
foreign enemies by the news that her Majesty and the realm are 
maimed of so worthy a member, who has so often daunted them. 
Also you fail in the duty which by nature, policy, and religion you 
owe to the Queen. Let me advise you to bend to the time and yield 
to your sovereign, whereby may ensue great good and no dishonour. 
The difficulty is in self-conquest, which is the height of true valour. 
If you do this the Queen will be satisfied, your country and friends 
benefited, yourself honoured, and your enemies disappointed.” 
Still Essex failed to be convinced. ‘I would sooner make you 
a judge,” he writes to the Lord Keeper,' “than any other, but I 
must appeal from earthly judges, when the highest has imposed 
the heaviest punishment on me without trial. I am not unreasonably 
discontent ; but the passionate indignation of a prince is an un- 
seasonable tempest, when a harvest for painful labours is expected, 
and the smart must be cured or the senseless part cut off. The 
Queen is obdurate, and I cannot be senseless. I see an end of my 
fortunes, and have set an end to my desires. My retirement neither 
injures others nor myself. I am released from duty to my country 
by my dismissal. I will always owe duty to her Majesty as an Earl 
Marshal of England, and I have served her as a clerk, but cannot as 
a slave. You bid me give way to time; I have done so by going 
out of the way, but I cannot yield truth to be falsehood.” Then he 
continued that his body suffered in every part of it by that blow 
given him by the sovereign. “What!” he cried, “is it impossible 
for crowned heads to do wrong, and so to stand accountable to their 
subjects? Was any power below of an unlimited nature? And has 
not Solomon said that he is a fool who laughs when he is stricken? 
I have suffered so many and great injuries,” concluded the Earl, 
“that I cannot but resent them from my very heart.” Still, in spite 
of his determination, absence from the sunshine of the royal favour 
brought him after a few months into a more malleable frame of mind ; 
he tendered an apology, which was at once accepted. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether the Queen ever entertained the same friendly 
feelings towards Essex as she had before this quarrel. His friends 
dated his ruin from the day when he had insulted his sovereign. 
*‘ Fortune,” they said, “ seldom caresses a cast-off favourite a second 
time, and princes once disobliged are seldom heartily reconciled.” 
The Ireland which Elizabeth had received as one of the 
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inheritances of the Crown, was the most miserable of countries. The 
island was literally inhabited by savages. The Irish led a nomad 
life, tending a few cattle, sowing a little corn, building here and there 
mud cabins when actually necessary to shield them from the incle- 
mency of the weather, and using only their cloaks for bed and raiment. 
“A man,” wrote the Archbishop of Armagh to the Queen at the 
beginning of her reign, “may ride south, west, and north, twenty or 
forty miles, and see neither house, corn, nor cattle ; many hundreds of 
men, women, and children are dead of famine.” The civilised 
Englishmen who had planted their settlements in the country looked 
upon the inhabitants as a race of serfs, to be worked to death, to be 
bullied, and, if disobedient to orders, to be shot down without mercy. 
“The Irishmen,” wrote one Andrew Trollope to Walsingham,' “ex- 
cept in walled towns, are not Christians, civil or human creatures, but 
heathen, or rather savage and brute beasts. For many of them, as 
well women as nen, go commonly naked, having only a loose mantle 
hanging about them ; if any of them have a shirt and a pair of single 
solid shoes, which they call brogues, they are especially provided for. 
And the Earl of Clancar and the Lord Maurice came to present 
themselves to my Lord Deputy at Dublin, in all their bravery, and 
the best garment they wore was a russet Irish mantle, worth about a 
crown piece, a leather jerkin, a pair of hose, and a pair of brogues, 
but not all worth a noble. And their feed is flesh if they can steal 
any, for they have no occupations or have been brought up to any 
labour to earn anything. And if they can get no stolen flesh, they 
eat, if they can get them, leek-blades and a three-leafed grass, which 
they call shamrock, and for the want thereof carrion and grass in the 
fields, with such butter as is too loathsome to describe. The best of 
them have seldom bread, and the common sort never look after any.” 
Savage, half-starved, hating their conquerors, the Irish were always 
on the watch for opportunity to rise against the English. Any leader 
who came forward to redress their grievances was sure of a follow- 
ing ; if the English troops in possession of the island had their ranks 
thinned, the Irish at once broke loose and robbed and murdered all 
within their reach ; the whole reign of Elizabeth was one incessant 
struggle to keep under Irish disaffection. 

Shortly after the release of Essex, these difficulties became a 
great source of anxiety to the Government. Hugh O’Neale, the 
nephew of Shan O’Neale, or the Great O’Neale, had been created, 
by the favour of Elizabeth, Earl of Tyrone. This noble savage, 
after murdering his cousin, the heir of the rebel, caused himself 
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to be acknowledged as head of the clan, and at once pfoceeded 
to dispute the feeble authority of the English in the island. 
Having entered into a correspondence with Spain, he obtained a large 
supply of arms and ammunition from Madrid ; and then uniting all 
the Irish chieftains under his standard, he boldly assumed the 
aggressive. For years he successfully defied the arms of Sir. John 
Norris, the English commander, and inflicted a severe defeat upon 
Sir Henry Bagnal, Norris’s successor, in a pitched battle at Black- 
water. ‘These victories caused Tyrone to be regarded by his country- 
men as the deliverer of Ireland, and stimulated the efforts of the 
Irish to further and more dangerous opposition. It now became 
evident to the Council at home that the rebellion across St. George’s 
Channel had assumed a form which it was most short-sighted to 
ignore or trifle with. An army of eighteen thousand men was raised 
to crush the disaffected Irish, and Essex—for the Ireland of Elizabeth’s 
day was the great school of rude soldiership—prevailed upon the 
Queen to appoint him governor of Ireland, with the title of Lord 
Lieutenant. Amid the applause of the nation he crossed over to 
Dublin to take command of the troops. Unfortunately, though all 
his applications for reinforcements and arms were readily granted by 
the Council, and the parsimonious Elizabeth moaned that she paid 
him a thousand pounds a day, Essex failed to distinguish himself. He 
dawdled his time away, he exhausted his men by useless marches and 
countermarches, sickness set in and reduced the number of his forces, 
whilst the enemy hung upon his rear worrying the English in irregular 
skirmishes, yet ever carefully avoiding a decided engagement. 
Negotiations now took place. Tyrone sent a message to Essex, 
desiring a conference, which was agreed to ; proposals for a truce most 
favourable to the Irish were discussed, and it appears that Essex had 
at this time also commenced a disloyal correspondence with the 
enemy. ‘The anger of the Queen at this termination of hostilities so 
degrading to her troops was extreme. She expressed her dissatis- 
faction to Essex, but ordered him to remain at his post until he 
received her further commands. The Lord Lieutenant, however, 
fully aware of the capital that his enemies would make out of his mis- 
direction of the campaign, and not yet certain that he had com- 
pletely regained the good favour of his mistress, refused to give 
malice time enough to insinuate its poison, but hurried home with all 
haste. Wearied and travel-stained, he presented himself at Court at an 
early hour of the morning, hastened upstairs, looked in at the presence- 
chamber, then at the privy chamber, nor scrupled to enter the royal 
bedchamber, where Elizabeth, her toilet not completed, was sitting 
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with her hair unbrushed and falling about her face and shoulders. 
Essex threw himself upon his knees before her, kissed her hands, and 
implored her not to judge him by the counsels of his enemies. The 
Queen, now only under the influence of the tender feeling consequent 
upon seeing her favourite again, was very kind and gracious. She 
looked lovingly upon him, and failed to say a single word of reproach. 
Quitting the chamber, Essex, most agreeably disappointed, thanked 
God that, though he had suffered much trouble and many storms 
abroad, he had found a sweet calm at home. 

But the favourite had been too hasty in arriving at his conclu- 
sions. His offences were not to be so easily condoned. On 
reflection the Queen felt that the case before her was one to be 
decided, not by the heart, but by the head. Essex had been guilty 
of the most culpable military negligence, he had spent vast sums of 
money for no purpose, and in arranging a truce with Tyrone he had 
acted with an independence which was an insult to the Crown. Eliza- 
beth soon showed the change in her sentiments. In the afternoon 
she met Essex, looked darkly upon him, and bade him be confined to 
his chamber until she gave orders for his release. A few days afterwards 
his case was made a special subject of discussion by the Council. ‘The 
Lord Keeper, Egerton, expressed himself very severely. The whole 
campaign, he cried, had been most disgracefully mismanaged. The 
directions of her Majesty had not been followed. “Instead,” said 
his lordship, “ of the army being led against the arch-rebel in Ulster, 
it was carried into Munster, and people and treasure wasted. Then 
a parley was had with Tyrone, and dishonourable conditions accepted, 
which left her Majesty Queen only in name, whilst my Lord of 
Essex presumed on a bare promise of truce to leave the realm and 
come over, contrary to her Majesty’s express command.” The Lord 
Treasurer followed suit. The expenses of this attempt, he said, had 
been enormous. All the demands of the Lord Lieutenant had been 
amply answered. Arms, ammunition, and clothing had been sent to 
Dublin without stint. As to pay, the army had been royally treated. 
No fault could be found with the commissariat, for there had always 
been a three months’ supply of provisions beforehand. “ This 
expedition,” concluded the Treasurer, “has hardly cost her Majesty 
less in the seven months than 300,0c0/. My Lord of Essex is too 
honourable and just to deny that he has been royally furnished.” 
After speeches of a similar character from the Lord Chief Justice 
and Mr. Secretary Cecil, the Council delivered their verdict. They 
were of opinion that Essex had made wrong use of the treasure com- 
mitted to him, that he had been dilatory in his movements, that he 
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had exceeded his powers and had disobeyed orders.' Their report was 
handed to the Queen, and the favourite was kept in strict seclusion, 
not even being permitted to see his countess, in the house of the 
Lord Keeper. From the Michaelmas of 1599 to the August of 1600 
Essex was a prisoner. 

During the weary months of his confinement he wrote frequently 
to the Queen.? He openly acknowledged his offences, trusted to her 
“princely and angelic nature,” and implored that this cup might 
pass from him. He only desired life, he said, to expiate his former 
offences, and to recover the favour of his Queen. Still, he pleaded 
in vain. His successor in Ireland was winning brilliant victories, and 
the Queen, played upon by the malice of those who hated Essex, refused 
to grant the prayers of her former favourite. To the prisoner life 
unsunned by the royal presence was worse than death. “Before all 
letters written in this hand be banished,” he pleads again,® “or he 
that sends this enjoins himself eternal silence, be pleased to read 
over these humble lines. At sundry times I received those words as 
your own, ‘that you meant to correct and not to ruin,’ since which 
time when I languished in four months’ sickness, forfeited almost all that 
I was able to engage, felt the very pangs of death upon me, and saw 
my poor reputation not suffered to die with me, but buried and I 
alive. I yet kissed your fair correcting hand, and was confident in 
your royal word ; for I said to myself, ‘ Between my ruin and my 
sovereign’s favour there is no mean; and if she bestow favour again, 
she gives it with all things that in this world I either need or desire.’ 
But now that the length of my troubles and the increase of your 
indignation have made all men so afraid of me as my own poor state 
is ruined, and my friends and servants like to die in prison, because 
I cannot help myself with my own, I not only feel the weight of your 
indignation, and am subject to their malicious informations that first 
envied me your favour and now hate me out of custom ; but, as if I 
were thrown into a corner like a dead carcass, Iam gnawed on and 
torn by the basest creatures upon earth. The prating tavern-haunter 
speaks of me what he lists ; the frantic libeller writes of me what he 
lists ; they print me and make me speak to the world, and shortly 
they will play me upon the stage. The least of these is worse than 


1 State Papers, Domestic. Speeches by the Council in the Star Chamber, 
November 28, 1599. 

2 His letters begging to be restored to favour, amongst the State Papers, are 
those of February 11 and 12; April 4; May 12 (two); June 21; July 26; 
August 27; September 6, 9, and 22; September ? (two); October 4 and 18; 
October ? 1600. 

* Ibid, May 12, 1600, 
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death, but this is not the worst of my destiny ; for you, who have 
protected from scorn and infamy all to whom you once avowed 
favour but Essex, and never repented of any gracious assurance you 
had given till now, have now, in this eighth month of my close im- 
prisonment, rejected my letters and refused to hear of me, which to 
traitors you never did. What remains is only to beseech you to con- 
clude my punishment, my misery, and my life all together, that I may 
go to my Saviour, who has paid Himself a ransom for me, and who 
(methinks) I still hear calling me out of this unkind world in which I 
have lived too long, and once thought myself too happy.” The 
continued silence of his Queen pained him beyond measure. “I 
must sometimes moan, look up and speak, that you may know your 
servant lives,” he writes again.' “TI live, though sick in spirit unto 
death, yet mourn not for impatiency, as commonly sick men do. I 
look up to you, mine only physician, yet look for no physic till you 
think the crisis past and the time fit fora cure. I speak the words 
of my soul, yet cannot utter that which most concerns me, and should 
give my full heart greatest ease ; therefore I say to myself, ‘ Lie still, 
look down and be silent.’ You never buried alive any creature 
of your favour, and have passed your princely word that your correc- 
tion is not intended for the ruin of your humblest vassal.” Then, 
since moaning will not move his mistress, he tries a lighter strain : 
“ Haste, paper, to that happy presence,” he exclaims,? “ whence only 
unhappy I am banished! Kiss that fair correcting hand which lays 
now plasters to my lighter hurts, but to my greatest wound applieth 
nothing. Say thou camest from shaming, languishing, despairing 
Essex.” 

To many, the harshness with which the ex-favourite was now 
treated by the Court was far from approved of. His courage, his 
genial manners, the cool audacity which characterised his opposition 
to most things, had raised Essex to the position of a mob hero, 
The crowd cheered him under the windows of his prison, 
murmured against his confinement, and groaned at the names of his 
enemies. With a certain section of the clergy, the favourite, from 
the comparative purity of his past life, the soundness of his Pro- 
testantism, and from his position as patron of the Puritans, had 
always been popular. In his hour of need, and more especially as 
he was laid low with fever, the Church now proved her friendship for 
him. In the diocese of London, special prayers were put up for him, 
and allusions made to his case from the pulpit. For such ecclesiastical 

1 State Papers, Domestic. July 26, 16co. 
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sympathy the Bishop of London was in bad odour at the Court. 
“My Lord Grace tells me,” writes Dr. Edward Stanhope to his 
brother, Sir John Stanhope, the Treasurer of the Chamber,' “ that 
her Majesty has taken offence at my Lord of London, and is not 
well pleased with his Grace for the indiscretion of some ministers in 
and about London. Some have, in their sermons at Paul's Cross, 
uttered matters impertinent to her government and unfitting their 
place, and therein have preached undutifully ; others, not respecting 
the Earl of Essex’s restraint as they ought to have done, have in 
their sermons, also at Paul’s Cross, prayed for him by name ; others 
have caused their bell to be knelled as a passing-bell for him, and 
have recommended him by name to God in their public prayers, and 
have had prayers purposely made for him.” From a statement made 
to the Council by the rector of St. Andrew’s in the Wardrobe, Lon- 
don, we learn the form of prayer that was used on that occasion; it 
ran as follows: ?— I humbly beseech Thee, dear Father, to look 
mercifully with Thy gracious favour upon that noble Barak Thy 
servant, the Earl of Essex, strengthening him in the inward man 
against all his enemies. O Lord, make his bed in this his sickness, 
that so Thy gracious corrections now upon him may be easy and 
comfortable unto him as Thy fatherly instructions. And in Thy good 
time restore him unto his former health, and gracious favour of his 
and our most dread sovereign, to Thy glory, the good of this church 
and kingdom, and the grief and discouragement of all wicked 
Edomites that bear evil will to Zion, and say to the walls of 
Jerusalem ‘ There, there, down with it, down with it to the ground.’” 
Babington, Bishop of Worcester, was also reprimanded for having 
given expression to this sympathy. 

The prisoner was now to be set at liberty. So much mercy the 
Queen showed him, that before he gained his freedom she had his 
case submitted judicially to the Privy Council, instead of to the terrible 
Star Chamber. The trial lasted eleven hours ; Essex defended himself 
with ability and a dignified humility. The sentence passed upon him 
was, that he should be deprived of all his public offices except the post 
of Master of the Horse, and that he should return to his own house, 
and there remain a prisoner until it pleased her Majesty to give orders 
for his release. ‘To Essex this verdict was more lenient than he had 
expected ; he had regained his liberty, and his estates were not burdened 
with heavy fines ; for offences much less than his, men had suffered death 
upon the scaffold, and their wives and children had been left destitute, 
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Words, if you can,” he writes to the Queen,' “express my lowly 
thankfulness, but press not, sue not, move not, lest passion prompt you, 
and I by you both be betrayed. Report my silence, my solitariness, 
my sighs, but not my hopes, my fears, my desires; for my uttermost 
ambition is to be a mute person in that presence where joy and 
wonder would bar speech, from the greatest lady’s, in power and 
goodness, humblest vassal.” 

On his release from custody, Essex hastened down to his country 
seat, Ewelme Lodge, Oxfordshire. Both he and his friends were 
confident, since he had been allowed to hold the office of Master of 
the Horse, that he would speedily be summoned to Court, and once 
more reinstated as the powerful Essex of old, the cherished favourite 
of his sovereign. Still, weeks passed on, yet no messenger rode up 
to his gates in hot haste with the summons he so ardently expected. 
He was alone, and he felt he was forgotten; his mistress was of 
sterner stuff than he had imagined, for he had offended her where 
she was most resentful ; he had acted independently of her autho- 
rity—for Elizabeth was not only the Queen, but the Government— 
and he had made deep inroads upon her purse. The debts 
of Essex had always been enormous, and now that he was out 
of favour his creditors became exacting and pressed him for 
payment. In his more fortunate days the Queen had granted 
him a monopoly of sweet wines; the patent was on the eve 
of its expiration, and the quondam favourite was most anxious 
to have it renewed. He knew that the moment was most 
critical: if the grant were confirmed to him, he felt that all was 
not yet lost; if, however, it were refused, it would prove to 
him that the hope of restoration to the royal favour would 
henceforth be but the idlest of dreams. He wrote to the Queen.? 
“ If conscience did not tell me,” he said, “that without imploring 
your goodness at this time I should lose the present support, my 
poor estate, the hope of any ability to do you future service, and 
the means of satisfying a number of hungry creditors, who suffer me, 
in my retired life, to have no rest, I would still appear before you as 
a mute person. But since, this day seven night, the lease which I 
hold by your beneficence expires, and that farm is my chief mainte- 
nance and only means of compounding with the merchants to whom 
I am indebted, give me leave to remind you that your courses were 
to tend to correction, not to ruin. If my creditors would take for 
payment many ounces of my blood, or if the taking away of this 
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farm would only for want pinch my body, you should never hear of 
this suit. I have no boldness to importune, and can draw no argu- 
ment to solicit. The only suit which I can make willingly, and must 
make continually, to you is, that you will once again look with 
gracious eyes upon me.” 

Elizabeth, however, refused to be moved by honeyed words. She 
declined his request, adding that “an ungovernable beast must 
be stinted in his provender!” This contemptuous reply was the 
one drop that caused Essex’s bitter cup to flow over. He had been 
imprisoned, he had been separated from his wife, he had been 
deprived of his offices, he had been reprimanded by the Council, 
and had been exiled by his Queen from her Court. Whatever were 
the offences he had committed, he had never attempted to palliate or 
deny them ; he had acknowledged his guilt, and had been incessant in 
his prayers for pardon. Though his letters to his sovereign had 
remained unanswered, he had always written to her as the most 
penitent and respectful of subjects. ‘Until I may appear in 
your presence, and kiss your fair correcting hand, time itself is a 
perpetual night, and the whole world but a sepulchre,”! were almost 
the last words he wrote to her before maddened into desperation. He 
had never taken advantage of his popularity to side with the Queen’s 
enemies and thus make himself a danger to the State. He had been 
loyal, repentant, and above the intrigues of a traitorous ambition. 
But the bow too much strained will break ; and beneath the constant 
refusals of Elizabeth, the loyalty of Essex at last gave way. His 
wounded pride bade him abandon the humiliating pleadings of the 
past, and make his harsh mistress regret that she had ever driven 
him into the ranks of the opposition. Who was this relentless 
woman, he cried, to embitter his career and hand him over to his 
enemies? He did not attempt to conceal his opinions ; he uttered 
insolent remarks about the Queen, which he knew would come to 
her ears ; whilst he openly defied the Council. 

There is no quarrel so bitter as the one between friends who 
have been estranged, where the man has had his pride wounded 
and the woman her vanity: The Queen called Essex a needy 
suppliant and a trickster, whilst the favourite retorted that Elizabeth 
was as crooked in her mind as in her body. From uttering 
offensive words, Essex now proceeded to meditate disloyal actions. 
Aware that he owed all his disgrace to the malice of his enemies, 
he resolved upon playing the part in England which the Duc 
de Guise had played in France—and compelling the Queen, even at 
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the hazard of inciting the mob to revolt, to change her ministers. 
He secretly filled his house on the banks of the Thames with 
disaffected Catholics and Puritans, and had the rooms guarded by 
a strong force of armed retainers. Informed of these preparations, 
the Lord Keeper, the Earl of Worcester, Sir William Knollys, and 
the Lord Chief Justice visited Essex House, and inquired, on behalf 
of the Council, what was the meaning of this armed assembly? 
Essex replied that, as his life was in danger, it was necessary for him 
to seek the protection of his retainers. To this the Lord Chief 
Justice answered, that if Essex dismissed his forces, his case 
should be brought before the Queen, and justice done him. Here- 
upon the adherents of the favourite shouted that the Lords of the 
Council were only thus parleying to gain time, and a few raised the 
cry of “ Kill them ! kill them!” The Lord Keeper now asked to 
speak privately with Essex in his study. The request was granted ; 
but once in the room, Essex gave orders that the Lord Keeper and 
the rest of the Lords of the Council with him should be detained, 
with “all honour and courtesy,” until his return from the City. 
“You will be deceived there,” said the Lord Keeper; “for the 
Queen has many good subjects in the City.” “I have great hopes 
of the City,” replied Essex, “else I would never go there.” “Then, 
if that be so,” added the Lord Chief Justice, “ it will be an occasion 
of effusion of much English blood, and an occasion of spoiling of the 
City by desperate persons, and it will be the worst for the Earl of 
Essex and his company in the end.” The Lords were kept in custody 
about three hours ; but, “the better to pass the time,” the Countess 
of Essex and Lady Rich came into the chamber and chatted with 
the prisoners.! 

Meanwhile Essex had been busy trying to win over the citizens to 
his side. Accompanied by the Earls Rutland, Southampton, and 
Bedford, Lords Sandys, Monteagle, and Chandos, Sir William Con- 
stable, Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Charles Percy, Sir John Tracy, and a 
following of gentlemen of birth to the number of nearly two hundred, 
armed only with rapiers, the favourite marched east, bidding all he 
met to join him. But the affairhad now got wind, and hasty pre- 
parations were made to defeat his ends. The Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen hurried from St. Paul’s, where they were listening to a 
sermon, to put the City in arms. Charing Cross and the back parts 
of Westminster were strongly barricaded. Whitehall was guarded by 
troops. A proclamation was hastily drawn up, calling Essex a 
traitor, and a handsome reward was offered to all who would capture 
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him. It had been the intention of the favourite to go straight 
to the Court and seize the person of the Queen; but, hearing 
of the barricades at Charing Cross, and how well Whitehall was pro- 
tected, he changed his mind and proceeded to the City to swell his 
following. Recruits, however, failed to enter his ranks. He walked 
up and down for four or five hours, but the citizens to a man refused 
to join him, though they dared not arrest him. Finding everywhere 
repulse instead of adherence, he began to return home. At Ludgate 
the gate was shut and vigorously defended by pikes. Sir Charles Blount 
was wounded and Sir John Tracy killed. To force the gate with his ill- 
armed retainers was impossible, and Essex now rapidly beat a retreat 
to Queenhithe, where he took boat for Essex House. Here they all shut 
themselves in, vowing “ not to come alive into their enemies’ hands.” ! 

This stern resolve, however, soon cooled. Essex House, though well 
supplied with “ warlike provisions,” was not adapted to stand a siege. 
From three in the afternoon till late in the evening the troops of the 
Lord Admiral surrounded the house and essayed to take it by storm, 
but on each occasion they were vigorously repulsed by the besieged. 
Petards were now brought from the Tower, and the Lord Admiral 
threatened to blow up the house, which hitherto “he had forborne to 
do because my Ladies Essex and Rich were within it.” The Queen 
had sent word that she would not sleep until Essex House had sur- 
rendered, and the Lord Admiral now proceeded to carry his threat 
into execution. To spare the gentlewomen in the house he offered 
Essex two hours’ respite, so that such dames could be removed from 
ali danger. This proposal was readily accepted. “And yourself, 
my Lord,” cried Sir Robert Sydney to Essex, “ what mean you to do? 
for the house is to be blown up by gunpowder unless you will yield.” 
The only answer given was that they would the sooner fly to heaven. 
Essex was now remonstrated with upon the desperate act he was 
committing, and the Lord Admiral promised to place his grievances 
before the Queen if he would but surrender. “ Ah!” cried Essex in 
despair, “ there is no one near the Queen that will be suffered to make 
a true report of this action, or to speak agood word for me.” On 
the promise, however, of the Lord Admiral that such would not be the 
case, both Essex and Southampton consented to yield. ‘They were 
at once arrested, and, in company with the leaders of their conspiracy, 
sent to the Tower. ‘And so,” writes Vincent Hussey,? “ that dismal 
tumult, like the fit of Ephemera, or one day’s ague, ceased.” 

1 State Papers, Domestic. Cecil to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
February 10, 1601. Also Vincent Hussey to ——. February 11, 1601. 
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On the 19th of February 1600 the Earls of Essex and South- 
ampton stood at the bar of the Court of the Lord High Steward in 
Westminster Hall to be tried for treason. The case was so clear 
against Essex that it seemed impossible he could be acquitted. It 
was proved by witness after witness that he had gone about with 
armed men to coerce or disinherit the Queen, that he had imprisoned 
the Lords of the Council sent with orders to disarm the rebels, that 
he had attempted to raise the citizens, and that he had turned his 
house into a fortress for unlawful purposes. ‘“ What need I,” said 
Coke, “to stand upon further proofs?” ‘ Essex’s best cover,” cried 
Bacon, “is to confess and not to justify.” The favourite did not 
attempt to justify himself. He was not, he said, disloyal, nor had he 
ever entertained any idea of harming the Queen. His only object 
was to secure access to her Majesty, to unfold his griefs against his 
private enemies. He had never been a friend of sectaries or Papists, 
hypocrites or atheists. He admitted that he was wrong to have 
barricaded his house ; his adherents had wished him to yield, and he 
hoped that no crimes of his would be visited upon them. Both pri- 
soners were unanimously found guilty of treason, and sentence of death 
passed upon them. Southampton was afterwards reprieved. To the 
legal mind this trial is of great importance, since it was then laid down 
that to compel by force the King to change his policy was treason, 
and that rebellion and killing the King were offences deserving the 
same punishment. Upon this construction of Lord Coke’s much 
of the subsequent law of treason rests. 

As it was well known that Essex was beloved by the mob, and 
that an outcry might be raised against his imprisonment, instructions 
were drawn up by the Council for the use of the London clergy. In 
their sermons on the approaching Sunday they were to make special 
mention of the rebellion of the Earl of Essex—the most dangerous 
since the days of Richard the Second—and to paint his character in 
the blackest colours. They were to allude to his ingratitude in turning 
against the Queen after having had innumerable princely benefits 
heaped upon him ; to his dissimulation and hypocrisy in matters of 
religion ; to his disloyal conduct in Irelgnd, and to the courage and 
heroic magnaniiity of the Queen. “ Move, therefore,” concludes the 
document,' “all thanksgiving to the Lord of hosts for her Majesty’s 
most mighty deliverance, and to faithful prayer that God of His 
infinite mercy will still protect her.” These instructions were carried 
out. ‘Order was taken the Sunday following,” writes Vincent Hussey,” 
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“that the preachers at Paul’s Cross and other churches in London 
should deliver the same matters from the pulpit and decry the 
Earl of Essex as a hypocrite, Papist, and confederate with the 
Pope and the King of Spain, to. make him king and bring in idolatry. 
But, as is usual in such cases, they, from malice or desire to please, 
amplified it beyond all probability. On the one side they ‘ crucify ;’ on 
the other there is such a jealousy of light and bad fellows, that it is 
rumoured the preachers of London will rise and deliver him out of 
the Tower. The trained bands of Essex, Hertfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Surrey are called up to London, and lie in the suburbs 
adjoining the Court, which is guarded like a camp ; and troops of 
armed men march up and down, as if the Spaniards were in the land. 
There is a company continually in Paul’s Churchyard, two at the 
Exchange, and the Mayor of London has two knights in show, as 
though there were great mistrust.” 

It was not considered advisable by the Council that a long 
interval should elapse between the passing of the sentence and its 
execution. Essex was a prisoner who so warmly stirred the sym- 
pathies of the people, that every day his confinement became more 
and more dangerous. Now that her old favourite had been cen- 
demned to death, the Queen looked tenderly back upon the past, 
and was at times more prone to forgive the traitor than to send 
him to the scaffold. She thought of all that was in his favour— 
his daring, his handsome presence, his accomplishments, the plea- 
sure she had enjoyed in his society, and preferred to forget his 
treachery and misconduct. She hated the sight of those who pressed 
her to sign the fatal warrant ; she put off the evil day, she wept, and 
at last, torn by conflicting emotions, she fell seriously ill. Surrounded 
by the enemies of the prisoner, only one side of his case was con- 
stantly presented to her—his defiance of her authority, his un- 
generous return for all the favours he had received, the flagrant 
character of the revolt he had excited, and, above all, the evil 
influence it would exercise upon the disaffected in the country should 
such an arch-traitor be pardoned. The unhappy woman hesitated 
between following the dictates of her heart and those of her judg- 
ment. At one time she took up her pen, resolved to end this painful 
indecision ; but when she read what were to be the consequences of 
her signature, she bent her head upon the parchment and freely gave 
way to her emotions. Thus days passed, and Essex knew not 
whether he might expect pardon or suffer condemnation. ‘Then the 
influence of Cecil prevailed, and the warrant was signed. 

Late on the night of Tuesday, February 24, a despatch from the 
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Lords of the Council was handed to Lord Thomas Howard, the 
Constable of the Tower. He was informed that early on Wednesday 
morning he was to receive at the Tower “two discreet and learned 
divines,” who had been sent by the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
the special request of her Majesty, to be present at the execution of 
the Earl of Essex, and “to give all comforts to his soul.” Two 
divines had been sent, “ because, if one faint, the other may perform 
it to the prisoner, of whose soul God have mercy.” ‘The Constable 
was then enjoined to take heed, with all care and circumspection, 
that Essex on the day of his execution rigidly confined himself in 
his speech from the scaffold within these limits : “ viz., the confession 
of his great treasons and of his sins towards God, his hearty re- 
pentance and earnest and incessant prayers to God for pardon. But 
if he shall enter,” continued the despatch, “into any particular 
declaration of his treasons, or accusation of any of his adherents 
therein, you shall forthwith break him from that course, for that the 
same was published at full length of his arraignment. Hereof you 
must have a very great and vigilant care, for it is no ways fit that at 
that time he enter into any such course.” ‘The writs of execution 
were enclosed, and the Constable was instructed “within half an 
hour after his lordship has supped” to repair to the prisoner and 
inform him that “ to-morrow between six and seven he is appointed 
to receive the execution of his judgment; that therefore, like as hitherto 
he has always owned himself most resolute and constant to die, so 
now he do prepare himself accordingly, that his soul may participate 
of heaven, freed from the miseries of this wicked world.” At ten 
o’clock at night, two hours after the warders had taken away the 
prisoner’s supper, Sir John Peyton, the lieutenant of the Tower, 
informed Essex that on the morrow at dawn he was to be sent into 
eternity.! 

On receiving this intelligence Essex threw up the window of his 
cell and cried to the guard, “ My good friends, pray for me, and 
to-morrow you shall see in me a strong God in a weak man ; I have 
nothing to give you, for I have nothing left but that which I must 
pay to the Queen to-morrow in the morning.” He then laid down 
in his bed to rest, but shortly after midnight rose and dressed. 
In his cell were the two divines, Doctors Montfort and Barlow, sent 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and one Ashton, the private 
chaplain of Essex; with these the prisoner spent the time till 
morning in prayers, confession, and preaching. Between seven and 

1 State Papers, Domestic. Lords of Council to the Constable of the Tower. 
February 24, 1601. 
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eight A.M. Sir John Peyton entered his cell and bade the condemned 
man prepare for execution. Accompanied by his divines, Essex 
walked from his cell to the scaffold which had been erected in the 
high court where the church stands above Cezsar’s tower. At his 
special request, he had begged to be executed privately within 
the Tower, and the Queen had answered his prayer. All the way 
from his prison to the scaffold Essex kept calling on God to 
give him strength and patience to the end, saying, “O God, 
give me true repentance, true patience, and true humility, and put 
all worldly thoughts out of my mind ;” at the same time he entreated 
those who went with him to pray for him. Having ascended the 
scaffold, which was draped in black cloth, he stood surveying 
the scene for a moment. He was dressed in a gown of wrought 
velvet, a satin suit, and felt hat, all black. In the middle of the 
scaffold was the block, with the masked executioner standing at its 
side, and behind him the guard. Seated on forms three yards from 
the scaffold were the Earls of Cumberland and Hertford, Viscount 
Bindon, Lords Thomas Howard, Morley, and Compton, in company 
with several knights, gentlemen, and aldermen, to the number of one 
hundred. After a brief silence Essex turned towards the three 
divines and said, “O God, be merciful unto me, the most wretched 
creature upon earth.” Then gazing at the peers and gentry in front 
of him he took off his hat, laid it aside, and made them a profound 
reverence. Casting his eyes up to heaven, he thus addressed his 
audience :— 

“ My lords, and you my Christian brethren who are to be wit- 
nesses of this my just punishment, I confess to the glory of God 
that I am a most wretched sinner, and that my sins are more in 
number than the hairs of my head ; that I have bestowed my youth 
in pride, lust, uncleanness, vainglory, and divers other sins, accord- 
ing to the fashion of this world, wherein I have offended most 
grievously my God; and notwithstanding divers good motions 
inspired unto me from the Spirit of God, the good which I would 
I have not done, and the evil which I would not I have done: 
for all which I humbly beseech our Saviour Christ to be the 
Mediator unto the eternal Majesty for my pardon; especially for 
this my last sin, this great, this bloody, this crying, and this 
infectious sin, whereby so many for love of me have ventured 
their lives and souls, and have been drawn to offend God, to 
offend their sovereign, and to offend the world, which is as great 
a grief unto me as may be. Lord Jesus, forgive it us, and forgive 
it me, the most wretched of all; and I beseech her Majesty, 
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the State, and Ministers thereof, to forgive it us. The Lord grant 
her Majesty a prosperous reign, and a long one if it be His will. 
O Lord, grant her a wise and understanding heart ; O Lord, bless 
her, and the nobles and ministers of the Church and State. And 
I beseech you and the world,” he said, looking at his hearers, “to 
have a charitable opinion of me for my intention towards her 
Majesty, whose death, upon my salvation and before God, I protest 
I never meant, nor violence to her person ; yet I confess I have 
received an honourable trial, and am justly condemned. And I 
desire all the world to forgive me, even as I do freely and from 
my heart forgive all the world.” He then concluded, in refutation 
of the charges of his enemies, by declaring that he was neither an 
atheist nor a Papist, but a true Christian, trusting entirely for his 
salvation to the merit of his Saviour Jesus Christ, crucified for 
his sins. In this faith he had been brought up, and in this faith he 
died. 

He now took off his gown and ruff, and advanced to the block. 
The executioner came to him and asked his pardon. ‘“ Thou art 
welcome to me,” said Essex, “I forgive thee ; thou art the minister 
of true justice.” Then kneeling down on the straw before the 
block, with hands clasped and eyes raised to heaven, he prayed 
earnestly for faith, zeal, and assurance, craving patience “to be as 
becometh me in this just punishment inflicted upon me by so 
honourable a trial.” On repeating the Lord’s Prayer, in which all 
present joined with tears and lamentations, instead of the words 
“as we forgive them that trespass against us,” he said, with marked 
emphasis, “as we forgive a// them that trespass against us.” Rising 
from his knees, he asked the executioner what was fit for him to do 
for disposing himself to the block. His doublet was taken off, but on 
hearing that his scarlet waistcoat would not interfere with the proceed- 
ings, he retained it. Then he laid himself flat upon the boards of the 
scaffold, and cried out, “ Lord, have mercy upon me, Thy prostrate 
servant!” He was conducted to the block by his chaplain, and as 
he knelt before it said, “O God, give me true humility and patience 
to endure to the end ; and I pray you all to pray with me and forme, 
that when you shall see me stretch out my arms and my neck on the 
block, and the stroke ready to be given, it may please the everlast- 
ing God to send down His angels to carry my soul before His mercy- 
seat.” Then fitting his head into the hollow of the block, so that his 
neck rested firmly on the wood and was fully exposed to the stroke, 
he was bidden by the divines to repeat after them the beginning of 
the 51st Psalm. Having said the first two verses, he cried out, 
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“ Executioner, strike home ! Come, Lord Jesus ; come, Lord Jesus, 
and receive my soul! O Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit !” 

The executioner had to strike three times before the head was 
severed, but at the first blow the victim was deprived of all sense 
and motion. As the head rolled on to the straw, the executioner 
took it up by the hair, saying, “God save the Queen!” It was 
noticed that the eyes were still fixed towards heaven.' 


ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 


! State Papers, Domestic. ‘* Account of the Execution of the Earl of Essex.” 
February 25, 1601. It varies considerably from all other published accounts. 
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COLONIAL ANIMALS AND THEIR 
ORIGIN. 


Part II. 


ASSEMBLONS des faits pour nous donner des idées, taking the 
term “ideas” as synonymous with that philosophy the praises 

of which have already been sufficiently extolled. From the array of 
facts through which we have progressed, what ideas or inferences 
concerning the origin of animal colonies can be reasonably derived ? 
And, firstly, let us inquire what definition biology is prepared to offer 
as the criterion of animal or plant individuality. It is perfectly clear 
that some such test of an animal’s nature is demanded, for instance, 
by the very diversity of form and constitution which the animal 
kingdom presents. An “ individual” animal we may readily define, in 
respect of its structural constitution, as one in which all its parts and 
organs exist in such intimate relationship, that interference with one 
organ or series means the disorganisation of all. Close and inti- 
mately connected structure forms in reality the plainest criterion of 
the “ individual” animal viewed from that side of biology which 
regards morphology or “structure” as the basis of its philosophy. 
The integral constitution of its material parts is thus the plain test 
of an animal’s “ individuality,” from the structural point of view. On 
such grounds, the man or the dog is obviously a much more typical 
“ individual ” than a “ newt,” which can part with its tail or legs, and 
yet live and develope new members in the place of the injured parts ; 
and the newt, in turn, is a truer “ individual,” judged by its structural 
interdependence, than the zoophyte, whose buds as they fall are 
replaced without material disorganisation of its constitution. 
Professor Asa Gray well sums up the structural view of the 
“ individual,” when he remarks: “ The idea of individuality which 
we recognise throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms, is 
derived from ourselves, conscious individuals, and from our corporeal 
structure and that of the higher brute animals. This structure is a 
whole from which no part can be abstracted without mutilation. 
Each individual is an independent organism of which the component 
parts are reciprocally means and ends.” 
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But another method of viewing the personality of the animal 
is found in the deductions of physiology. Not “ what it is,” 
but “ from what it has originated,” is the test of physiological 
individuality. That alone, in physiological eyes, is an “ indi- 
vidual” animal which is the total result of the full development 
of a single egg. Whatever a single egg becomes, in other words, 
represents the individual animal or plant. Testing some of the 
examples already noted by this criterion, we may readily enough 
distinguish the true individuality of the animal races we have 
passed in review. With respect to the personality of the higher 
animals, this test is susceptible of the plainest illustration. Each 
quadruped, bird, reptile, fish, oyster, &c. springs from a single egg. 
When each of the bodies in question has been formed, we know 
that the full development of the egg or germ has been attained. 
Hence each of the aforesaid animals is an “ individual” pure and 
simple, when judged by the standard of its representing the total 
result of a single germ-development. With the other illustrations, the 
case should be equally clear. A zoophyte(Fig.7)' and a sea-mat (Fig. 8). 
spring each from a single egg, and the process of budding gives to 
each the plant-like form and the colonial organisation familiar to us in 
these beings. Hence the whole zoophyte, and the sea-mat 7 /ofo, are 
“individuals.” What, then, it may be asked, are the separate members 
of either colony? Not “individuals”—for they merely represent 
parts of a single egg’s development—but “ zooids,” is the biological 
reply ; comparable, it may be, to separate “organs” and “ parts” in 
the higher animal, but not constituting of themselves “ individual” 
personalities. The cases of the gregarina (Fig. 1) and sponge (Fig. 5) 
are each resolvable without difficulty on the premisses just indicated. 
The single gregarina, arising from a true process of development, is 
a single individual, but the divided gregarina represents a compound 
personality. The whole sponge, arising as it does from an egg, is an 
“ individual ;” and if each of its protoplasmic units be held to be 
not merely a cell, but a semi-independent and ameeba-like organism, 
the sponge is a “ compound individual” in addition. So also with a 
tapeworm (Fig. 9) or other allied organism. The whole “worm” is one 
compound “ personality,” or one “ individual,” because it has arisen 
from a single egg, and because it represents the full development of that 
body. So likewise with the hydra (Fig.6). Arising from a single egg, 
it gives origin by budding to other hydre which break away from the 
parent-organism, and live an independent existence. But as these 
buds, although independent of the parent-body, nevertheless represent 


! For figs. 1 to 15, see Part I. of this article, in the June Number. 
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part of the development of the single egg, we see that the “ hydra- 
individual” is not the parent-hydra alone, but that parent, /us all the 
buds or hydrz which are produced by it. The next individual exist- 
ence begins with the production of an egg. Till that event happens, 
all the hydrz, produced by budding or otherwise, are merely parts of 
an individual, and have of themselves no distinct personality. With 
the zoophyte and the hydra, therefore, the case for the “ individual 
existence,” as represented by the compound animal or by the single 
animal f/us its buds, seems clear. Quoting Huxley once more, we 
may say that “the multiplication of mouths and stomachs” in a 
zoophyte (Fig. 15, 2)--as the result of the budding of new members of 
the colony—“ no more makes it an aggregation of different individuals 
than the multiplication of segments and legs in a centipede converts 
that arthropod into a compound animal.” “The zoophyte,” continues 
the voice of authority, “is a differentiation of a whole into many parts, 
and the use of any terminology which implies that it results from the 
coalescence of many parts into a whole is to be deprecated.” The 

lant-lice (Fig. 15, 3) are to be viewed in precisely the same light. 
For, as Huxley remarks, “no doubt it sounds paradoxical to speak 
of a million of aphides, for example, as parts of one morphological 
individual ; but beyond the momentary shock of the paradox, no 
harm is done. On the other hand, if the asexual (ze. the products of 
the pseudova) aphides (Fig. 15, 3, ¢¢) are held to be individuals, it 
follows as a logical consequence, not only that all the polypes on 
a cordylophora (or zoophyte) are ‘feeding individuals, ...... 
while the stem must be a ‘stump individual,’ but that the eyes 
and legs of a lobster are ‘ocular’ and ‘locomotive individuals.’ 
And this conception is not only somewhat more paradoxical than 
the other, but suggests a conception of the origin of the 
complexity of animal structure which is wholly inconsistent with 
fact.” 

The point to which our inquiries have led us may be summed up 
in the conclusions, firstly, that animals exist either as simple or as 
compound “individuals ”—the first typified by the higher animal, 
and the latter by the zoophyte and the tapeworm tribe. A second 
inference deducible from our study is that the personality of an 
animal is in reality the direct result of its development, and of the 
manner in which its parts and organs are structurally related to each 
other. And a third deduction follows from our biological experience, 
namely, that the separate parts—or “ zooids,” as we term them—of a 
compound individual, are not necessarily connected by structural ties 
to the parent or primitive form. On the contrary, like the detached 
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buds of hydra, the free jelly-fishes of the zoophytes, or the apparently 
free and independent members of the plant-lice fraternity, the 
“ zooids,” which make up the personality of the true “ individual,” 
may be scattered far and wide from the parent organism, and be yet 
tied by transcendental bonds to the stock of which they are really 
intimate parts. 

But a further question still besets us, namely, as to the origin and 
meaning of the variations which animal individuality thus presents to 
view. If the true function of philosophy be that of affording a clue to 
the meaning of this world’s phenomena by placing facts in their due 
relationship to each other, it follows that the higher knowledge of 
the varying “individuality” of living beings must resolve itself into 
an explanation of the causes through which such personality has 
been acquired. Such philosophy is necessarily founded upon that 
view of the order of nature which regards the universe as an arena of 
constant modification and progressive change, as opposed to the 
theory of its originally and inherent stable constitution. It is the 
theory of evolution, as opposed to that of specially designed ways 
and means in nature. On the former hypothesis alone is the 
question of the individuality of living beings debateable ; since the 
idea of stability in living organisms presents a dead wall to the further 
discussion of the present topic. Hence the data of evolution and 
progressive descent, with modification, must, in the present instance, 
_ be used as the pathway along which our explanatory steps are to be 
pursued. 

That every living being begins life in a simpler guise than that 
in which it spends its adult existence, is a kind of home truth in 
every-day life, as it is a dictum of biological science. The practical 
difference between a low and a high animal lies in the fact that the 
former does not advance much or anything beyond its primitive 
condition, whilst the latter in time exhibits an infinite complexity 
on its early structure. A gregarina or an amceba are lower than an 
oyster, because development leaves the two former with bodies but 
little more complex at the end of life than at their birth ; whilst the 
oyster, beginning as an amceba-like germ, takes farewell of develop- 
ment as an organism of high complexity, and as one whose frame 
exhibits a marked differentiation of its organs, parts, and tissues. 
Now, if the body of a higher animal be analysed out into its con- 
stituent parts, we may, microscopically, speak of it, with the greatest 
possible exactness, as a collection of cells and fibres—or more simply 
as a collection of cells, for the fibres arise from and are developed 
out of cells. So that even the complex frame of humanity is truly 
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resolvable into groups of cells which, however varied in structure 
they may be, arise in their turn, at the commencement of develop- 
ment, first, from exactly similar cells, and more primitively from one 
and a single celk—the.ovum or-egg itself. Thus true is it that “all 
the higher forms of life are aggregates of such morphological units or 
cells, variously modified.” 

But development teaches us something more. Every animal 
above the rank of the amceba and its kind—and even these latter 
may be included in the statement—passes, in the course of its 
personal progress towards maturity, through a stage in which the 
original substance of the single primitive cell or egg breaks up into 
numerous other cells, through the subsequent arrangement of which, 
the body of the organism is in due course developed. In other 
words, there is an early tendency on the part of every animal and 
plant to depart from the single-celled stage, and to exhibit a com 
pound or collective structure. The egg, at first one cell, thus divides 
to form a colony. Nor may the transcendental glance cease at this 
stage of matters. If a colonial aggregation of cells at a very early 
stage of development be a reality of life,—if some animals, sponge 
and hydra for example, are but collections of primitive cells,—a no 
less stable fact is expressed in the statement that in the adult body of 
the highest animals such colonial aggregations are still to be traced. 
Each tissue of our frames, in its most vital phase, is a colony of cells— 
a compound cellular “ individual,” numbering units by the thousands, 
and possessing the power of growing,.and reproducing new cells, as 
truly as the zoophyte, by budding, repairs the constant loss to which 
its component parts are subject. And there may further exist in the 
highest animals, cells or units which exhibit well-nigh as complete an 
independence of the frame in which they occur as do the animalcular 
hosts outside. Thus ; 
the white corpuscles , 
of the blood (Fig. 16) 


of all animals exactly Fic. 16. Wutre Corpuscies oF THE Bioop. 
resemble amcebz in Different forms assumed successively by a white blood-corpuscle. 





structure, size, and movements. They are known to pass through 
the walls of blood-vessels, to roam through the body at will, and 
are seen to exhibit an utter and complete independence of all the 
tissues of the body. More curious still, these white corpuscles have 
been seen to ingest solid particles, exactly as an ameeba or allied 
form receives its particles of food. It is not more wonderful, if 
we think the matter over, to find in our bodies many true 
“colonial” aggregates of cells, than to discover that certain of 
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the cells thereof have developed an independence and freedom of 
motion equal to that of an animalcule living in its native haunts, and 
carried out through movements of exactly similar nature to those 
performed by the ameeba itself. Thus a first halting-place in our 
philosophy of individuality may readily be found in the declaration 
that the “colonial” or “ compound” body is in reality the normal 
constitution of all animals, save the very lowest. With the advance 
of life there has been exhibited a progress in complexity, and this 
progress has found structural expression in the conversion and 
multiplication of the original unit of the germ into the colonial and 
compound state. We ourselves are “compound” individuals, in 
the sense that our physical personality is not single in any sense, 
but markedly multiple. Our individuality may be named doubly 
“compound,” in the sense that, whilst each tissue may be held to 
represent a “ zooid,” or colonial member of the body as a whole, the 
tissues are, in their turn, made up of “cells,” each of which is a 
distinct morphological unit. 

If the above deduction be correct, founded as it is upon strict 
physiological detail, it remains to discuss those cases of “ colonial 
aggregations ” in which the separate units are plainly recognisable, 
as in zoophyte, sea-mat, and tapeworm. Such cases will be found 
to differ not in kind, but in degree only, from the higher colonial 
organisations we have just described. The zoophyte and the highest 
animal are separated by a gulf not impassable or fixed, when the aid of 
broad generalisation in comparative anatomy is invoked. For there are, 
firstly, gradations and stepping-stones connecting the two extremes ; 
and there exists, moreover, a general principle of development whereby 
the differences between the colonial nature of the higher and that of 
the lower form may be aptly expressed. Thus the sponge illustrates 
a case in which the colonial nature of the highest organisms is plainly 
enough foreshadowed. A sponge or a hydra advances but a tithe of 
the developmental journey which a bird or quadruped has to pursue ; 
and as a result of its early arrest on the developmental pathway, its 
component units evince but little elaboration on their primitive and 
animalcular state. If a sponge is a mass of amcebe, as to its living 
parts, it exists in this simple condition because there was no further 
need for a more intimate relationship between its various units. The 
fact, already mentioned, that two fresh-water sponges, placed in con- 
tact, unite into one, shows the ill-defined nature of the individuality 
in a case like the present, where the units are merely placed in appo- 
sition, so to speak, and united simply by the common skeleton they 
elaborate. In a zoophyte (Fig. 7), which is in reality but little removed 
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above the sponge in the animal series, development and its attendant 
conditions-—whatever these latter may have been—have together 
produced units as thoroughly distinct as those of the sponge, 
but nevertheless connected in the work of nourishing and repairing 
the colony. In the “sea-mats” (Fig. 8) we see a stage of colonial 
development in an animal form which more nearly apprcaches 
the condition of the higher animals, but which likewise lacks all 
the intimate features of connected interests seen therein. The 
“sea-mat” colony is an aggregate of units each of which we have 
seen to be perfectly independent, save for external connections, of 
its neighbour units. There must thus exist a certain and not 
distant parallelism between a “sea-mat’s” constitution and that of 
higher beings ; inasmuch as both are colonial, and in both the 
units exist in a relative but by no means corresponding degree of 
independence. 

Analogies are thus plentiful enough in showing us the stages which 
intervene between the dependence and connection of the units in 
higher life, and the comparative independence of those in lower life. 
But the cases of the Nais or river-worm (Fig. 10), as well as those of 
the plant-lice and bees, show us plainly enough the amazing possibili- 
ties of highly organised animals becoming “ colonial” organisms, 
even with complete separation and detachment of the units of the 
colony, which, however, in the case of the bees, as “social’ 
insects, is again reconstructed in the institution of a co-operative 
life and existence. In the Nais, we see illustrated a tendency 
towards repetition of “zooids,” which may be viewed as leading 
towards an appreciation of the manner in which an originally 
jointed animal—itself colonial in one sense—advances towards the 
condition of the plant-lice and bees with free and separate units, 
It is not more surprising, we may repeat, to find the insect- 
individual with its separated and detached units, than to discover 
in the higher bird or quadruped the same colonial structure, but 
one likewise which is closely combined and intimately related 
as to its elementary parts. The possibilities of life are facts, 
indeed, which in the present case cut both ways, demonstrating, 
even if leaving the main collateral facts unexplained, how in the 
higher spheres of animal society, the independence of an animal 
colony may perfectly co-exist with the interdependence of its original 
units, 

But there exists for the biologist a final and authoritative court 
of appeal in the matter of the origin of the colonial constitution and 
its modifications, in the facts and teachings of development, The 
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general tendency of any organism undergoing development is, as we 
have seen, one leading it towards differentiation and division of its 
primitive and originally simple substance. Even in the lowest confines 
of life we witness this tendency towards segregation and multiplica- 
tion of its parts. The gregarina (Fig. 1,@) exhibits such a process, and 
the early stages of all living beings are marked by the segmentation 
and division of the germ. Conversely, as we ascend the scale of 
being, we witness as marked a tendency towards concentration and 
amalgamation of at least the superficial aspects of the organism. 
The higher animal or plant is not so markedly colonial as the lower 
organism. Externally, indeed, there may be no trace in the higher 
organism of compound nature ; whilst, as we have seen, the intimate 
constitution of its tissues fully reflects its colonial constitution. Then, 
also, arrest of the process of development seems to increase the 
tendency towards the colonial organisation. The tapeworms (Fig. 9) 
may, on good authority, be regarded as animals whose development 
has been arrested at an early stage of that process. We may readily 
enough conceive that, but for such arrest, these animals might have 
progressed towards that higher type of worm structure, in which the 
separate joints—seen in leech, nais, or earthworm—practically repre- 
sent the elements of a colony in close and inseparable union. Thus 
a leech or earthworm, like the higher animal, is “colonial.” It 
represents the transition stage between a colony with loosely 
aggregated units, such as the sponge typifies, and one in which the 
units have become closely merged together, as in the bird or 
quadruped. This view of the intermediate place of these animals 
is not merely supported by their position in the animal tree, but 
likewise by the fact that each apparently closely connected joint of 
a true worm accurately represents the structure and functions of 
every other joint of the body—save, indeed, the specially modified 
segments of head and tail. The worms and their allies thus become 
interesting in our eyes, from the fact that they present us with 
examples of that degree of development which, whilst leading 
towards union of the original units of the organism, yet leaves their 
identity sufficiently distinct to permit their ideal separation and the 
realisation of their originally colonial nature, through the exercise of 
a free philosophy. 

Thus we again conclude that the primitive and earliest condition 
of structure in the living series is the “ colonial” and compound con- 
dition. We arrive at this conclusion from a survey of the teachings 
of development, which shows us, firstly, that everywhere the germ 
in its earliest state tends to division and multiplication ; secondly, 
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that many organisms, such as the lower colonies of protoplasmic 
forms, or even the mere primitive sponges themselves, remain per- 
manently in a colonial condition, which would naturally enough 
represent permanent arrest of development in the early stages of 
egg-development ; and thirdly, we learn that arrest of development, 
even at a later stage, may produce the colonial organisations of higher 
types. This latter view meets the case of the tapeworms and of 
the true worms likewise. In the latter, as represented by the Nais 
(Fig. 10), we see the hereditary tendency towards colony-making 
reproduced as accurately in the buddings of new individuals from 
the parent-body, as in the perpetual budding of the zoophyte. 
Last of all, we see in the highest animals the same innate and 
fundamental constitution on the basis of the colony. ‘The human 
frame, morphologically viewed, is a collection of cell-colonies, 
produced by segregation of more primitive collections of units, 
and primarily, if the story told by development be true, by the 
modification first of one cell, and secondly of one original series of 
cells. 

The fundamental constitution of the living worlds thus appears to 
be of colonial nature. It remains for us to discover how the com- 
pound constitution has merged into these united and single per- 
sonalities we regard as the highest members of the animal and plant 
series—in a word, how the “colony” has become the “ individual,” 
the highest type of which we recognise in ourselves. If varying con- 
ditions have operated to produce the diverse constitutions of animals 
and plants we see displayed before our waiting eyes to-day, we may 
justly assume that a more complex series of causes than we are able 
to determine is responsible for the origin of those higher natures of 
which we ourselves form part. Yet here and there clues to the 
understanding of the problem are not wanting in the considerations 
which the study of even lower grades of life disclose to view. The 
apparently single nature of the germ from which high and low 
organisms alike spring may best be explained, perhaps, on grounds 
connected with the husbanding of vital power, and on the idea 
that the apparent unity and singleness of the germ naturally re- 
produce the constitution of the single cells or units of the com- 
pound orgunism from which they spring. The egg or germ, 
in a word, reflects in its first stage the constitution of the 
particular unit from which it was derived. In its secondary stage 
it repeats the colonial condition of which its parent-unit formed 
part, and the features of which it is destined in due time to 
reproduce. 
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As, however, we survey the fields of animal and plant existence, 
we discover plainly-marked tendencies of development which fully 
account for the advance from the true colonial constitution of 
zoophyte tapeworm and social insect to the marked and apparently 
single personality of higher life. The higher we rise in the organic 
series, the less marked becomes the tendency to devote the energiés 
of life to the perpetuation of the species or race; and the more per- 
fectly do the powers which concentrate, ennoble, and advance the 
individual interests become developed. It is a self-evident fact that 
in lower life much of the bodily energy is occupied with the develop- 
ment of new individuals, or, in the case of an animal colony, with 
increase of the colonial membership. One has but to glance at the 
zoophyte-races to find clear proof of this latter statement. Imitating 
the plant-creation in the fulness of their vegetable growth, the tribes of 
zoophytes—and the tapeworm-race with its millions of ova, and inde- 
finite reproductive power as well—unquestionably possess as their chief 
end the perpetuation of the race. How changed is the physiological 
prospect in higher existence! There the energies are devoted to the 
improvement, sustenance, and development of the individual. There 
is less devotion to the species as compared with what obtains in 
lower forms ; and the colonial interests, whilst still represented and 
conserved, are limited in their scope and direction to the develop- 
ment of new tissue-matter. The higher animal, in short, is not 
obviously “ colonial” in the sense that a zoophyte or a “ sea-mat” 
is compound, because the energies and forces, as well as the material, 
which in the lower being reproduces readily the form of the organism, 
are devoted to other functions. Life in the lower and compound 
organism is made up of one common interest, namely, the increase of 
the colony and species : in the higher animal, life becomes a far more 
personal matter, and its aims are more distinctly individualised. 
Existence in the colonial zoophyte is passed, so to speak, in marriage 
and giving in marriage ; and the interests of the race are bound up 
in the work of its own extension. In the higher organism, individual 
interests and the life of the single organism occupy the greater 
part of its energies, so that, to use an expressive dictum, “ the 
organism is like a society in which everyone is so engrossed by 
his special business, that he has neither time nor inclination to 
marry.” 

There is abundant illustration at hand of the view that the culti- 
vation of individual interests destroys, by concentration of energy, 
the colonial organisation. Such an opinion finds its confirmation in 
the details of higher animal existence, and in the disappearance of 
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those powers of bodily separation after injury which characterise 
lower life. ‘The organic republic or colony, in which every unit is as 
good as its neighbour, is typically and perfectly represented in the 
zoophyte. But this thoroughgoing republicanism is as impossible of 
continuance in higher physical existence and in spheres biological, 
as it is found to be incompatible with the political development of 
nations. That is to say, as, in the life political, here and there special 
developments cause men to shoot ahead of their neighbours and to 
distance their competitors in the struggle for existence by individual 
strength and excellence, so in the life biological there is the same 
tendency to development of individual facul- 
ties and powers over the common interests, YN 
and the same conversion of the colonial ONS ? Mp 
organisation into the concentrated structure ; --—=(33 
and functions of the individual organism. In 
the plant-world there is a similar tendency 
towards concentration as the concomitant of 
higher life. The colonial nature of many of 
the lowest plants (e.g. Vo/vox), which consist of 
aggregated masses of protoplasm, is undoubted. 
Butin the highest plant-life also (Fig. 15,1), the 
colonial nature is far more strongly marked 
than in many animals of by no means the 
highest grade. Where the leaf-type (e ¢) 
repeats itself indefinitely, where bud resembles 
bud, where there is witnessed the gradual 
transformation of leaf-type into flower-type 
(4), and of flower into the full fruition of 
plant-life, there is presented to our mental 
view an exact picture of the budding zoo- 
phyte (Fig. 15, 2), with its series of similar units (¢ e)—here and there 
modified, now for this function, now for that; and ultimately 
exhibiting the closest parallelism with the plant, in that its repro- 
ductive bodies (f) are but modifications of the ordinary members 
of the colony; as the flower, in turn, is but the last term in the 
modification of the leaf. Thus, as Asa Gray well puts it, “In 
the ascending gradation of the vegetable kingdom, individuality 
is, so to say, striven after, but never obtained; in the lower 
animals, it is striven after with greater though incomplete success ; 
it is realised only in animals of so high a rank that vegetative 
multiplication or offshoots are out of the question—where all parts 
are strictly members and nothing else, and all subordinated to 
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a common nervous ceutre; it is fully realised only in a conscious 


Yet, whilst the plant- 
world has not as a whole 
advanced towards the 
higher phases of indi- 
viduality, we may discern 
here and there within its 
‘ limits, signs of that uni- 
versal progress which 
evolution postulates and 
which biological research 
reveals. Here and there 





Fic. 18. Section or Daisy. we witness among plants a 
progression from the prevailing colonial organisation towards single- 





Fic. 19. DANDELION, 
4, Ripe flower-head. 


stamens and pistils, 





ness of type. The Composite race of plants 
derive their name from the fact that each 
flower of the order is not a single flower, but 
a collection of florets. A thistle (Fig. 21) or 
a daisy-head (Fig. 17 and 18), for example, is 
not one flower, in the sense in which a butter- 
cup or lily is single, but is an aggregation of 
small stalkless flowers (18, ca, co) closely packed 
together on one main stalk. If we examine the 
thistle-head, we shall find it to consist of nu- 
merous little flowers (21 ¢, ¢), of similar appear- 
ance, each containing the essential organs and 
parts seen in other single flowers. In the 
Centauries of our waysides and cornfields, we 
witness the same composite structure of the 
flower-head ; but here, the outermost florets (20a) 
of the “head” have begun to develope into 
petal-like organs, and have lost their stamens 
and pistils. The Centaury, in other words, 
has developed the beginning of a low indi- 
: viduality ; it is losing its completely compound 
nature, and is advancing towards the single- 
ness of type of ordinary flowers. Thus, in 
Centaurea nigra, these outer florets vary in 
size ; they may resemble the inner ones in size, 
or may be larger, and they may want both 
In another species (C. scadiosa), stamens and 
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pistils never occur in the outer florets; and in Centaurea cyanus 
(Fig. 20) likewise, these florets (2) are useless for reproduction, and 
are passing towards the type and function 
of ordinary petals. So also in the familiar 
dandelions (Fig. 19), we may witness a stage 
in advance of the thistle, For whilst the 
latter plant has its florets similar and incon- 
spicuous, the dandelion (Fig. 19) has added 
to its similar florets the bright corollas, 
which serve to render this wayside plant so 
conspicuous to insect eyes as well as to our 
own perception. When the dandelion ap- 
pears with its outer florets expanded, while 
the inner florets have still to unfold, the 
flower bears no inconsiderable resemblance } 
to the ordinary type of single flower. Far 
more advanced, however, towards the indi- 
viduality of other plants, are the marigolds, 
daisies (Figs.17, 18), and theirallies. Here the 
likeness of the single flower deceives the non- 
botanical observer into supposing that each 
daisy in reality corresponds to each butter- 
cup or primrose in its constitution. For ; 

the outer florets of the daisy and marigold '' 23, Corfaurea Cranus, or 
have developed, as those of the centauries 

(Fig. 20, a) are developing, into long petal-like organs (Fig. 18, 7). 
Moreover, these outer florets are losing the reproductive organs they 
still possess in the dandelion. 
The stamens have disappeared 
in the outer white and yellow 
flowers of the daisy and mari- 
golds respectively, leaving the 
pistil alone represented (Fig. 
18 7, sg); whilst the yellow 
central florets (d! d?) possess 
both stamens and pistil, and 
are therefore the true pro- 
ducers of seed. It is foreign 
to our present inquiry tonotice Fic. 21. Heap or Pitevan eootene NUMEROUS 
how this arrangement of the 

flower parts, by placing the brightly coloured parts on the outside, 
imparts to these plants their conspicuous nature, and thus, by attracting 
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insects, gives them a very marked advantage in the struggle for exist- 
ence, through securing more frequent fertilisation. How or why this 
greater attractiveness has been acquired is immaterial. That which 
is all-important for us to note is, that concurrently with a conspicuous 
dress there is being developed in such flowers as the daisies and 
marigolds a return to that singleness and individuality which was in 
all probability once represented in their race, before the work of 
aggregating once separate flowers to form one flower-head had begun. 
The thistles remain types of a true flower-colony. The dandelions 
and centauries lead us from the thistles with similar florets to an 
intermediate type, wherein we see being developed those features 
which, along with abortion of part of the outer florets, are causing 
the compound flower to assume the dress of its simple neighbour; 
whilst in the daisies specialisation has advanced a step further, and 
has developed a very marked likeness to the simple flowers around. 
If these modifications progress in the future as in the past, we may 
naturally expect that the “ floures white and rede” of Chaucer, and 
their allies, will develope a still more marked individuality, and will 
leave the compound nature of their race further and further behind. 

It may be, lastly, interesting to note that the crowding together 
of flowers on a 
55 SER “ flower-head,” seen 
"4 Ga, in the daisies and 
‘> Se” their neighbours, is 

er s 
susceptible of ex- 
planation through a 
study of the modifi- 
cations and grada- 
tions witnessed in 
the arrangement of 
flowers on _ their 
axes. From cases 

Fic. 22. a, Simple Umber or Cuerry; 4, Comrounp Umber. ° 
oF Foor’s Parstey. in which we find 
flowers situated 
each on a distinct stalk of its own, as in the Corymd and the Umbel 
(Fig. 22) of botanists, to the condition of the “ flower-head,” we can 
pass by easy gradations. If we cut short the stalks of the umbel, and 
thus crowd the separate flowers on the end of a common stalk, we 
obtain a fair idea of the possible origin of a flower-head by abortion 
of the flower-stalks of an umbel or allied floral arrangement. The 
fact that such crowding of flower-heads on a common stalk is not 
limited to the Composite or Daisy-tribe, but occurs in other plant- 
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orders, argues powerfully in favour of its acquired nature as the result 
of common modifying conditions. Thus a head of clover essentially 
repeats the condition of the thistle or centaury. And we can obtain 
a fair idea of the effect of modification by the disappearance of 
flower-stalks, if we look at a simple umbel, seen in the cherry (Fig. 
22, a), or a compound umbel, seen in fool’s parsley (Fig. 22, 5), and, 
by crowding the flowers together, minus their stalks, imagine their 
growth in one stalkless group to represent the “ flower-head ” of the 
daisy or thistle. 
Summing up our studies in organic individuality, we may say that, 
firstly, the original and primitive condition of all organic beings is a 
colonial condition. This phase is exemplified, primarily, in the 
segmentation of the egg and in the cell-multiplication of plant-germs ; 
two features of so universal occurrence that we may lawfully claim 
for them a great importance in the evolution of the organism and a 
high antiquity in the history of living things. It is likewise imitated 
in the so-called asexual reproduction of the lowest animals, repre- 
sented by the gregarine and amcebe. A second conclusion that 
follows from the teachings of development may be expressed by say- 
ing that this tendency to division of substance is most typically seen 
in lower organisms, where, as exhibited in the sponges, zoophytes, and 
their allies, the constitution of the individual is undeniably compound, 
and where its advance is marked merely by the multiplication of 
new types of colonial and connected units. We discover, thirdly, 
that the tendency to degradation and retrogression may likewise 
plainly develope the compound and colonial state. It is highly 
probable that the tapeworms, the ordinary worms, and even Articulate 
animals themselves, illustrate cases in which a primary development 
of like segments or colonial units through arrest of growth, and 
through simple bodily division and repetition of like parts, has paved 
the way for succeeding modification of the colonial type. Ifthe 
evolution of the centipedes, insects, spiders, and crustaceans from a 
lower worm type be accepted as proved, or even as probable, the 
characteristic features ‘of these animals must have been fundamentally 
derived from those colonial tendencies we see exhibited in the worms 
of to-day. A fourth conclusion teaches that the plant-world is 
markedly colonial even in its highest types. ‘The vegetative repeti- 
tion of bud, leaf, and flower is simply a pure indication of colonial 
constitution exhibited in all that perfection of detail which has 
escaped the more forcible modification of the animal series. A 
fifth inference directs attention to the essentially colonial consti- 
tution of even the highest animals, as exhibited in their cellular 
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structure, and more especially in the independent constitution of 
many of their component cell-elements. And a sixth and final 
conclusion is deducible from our studies—namely, that concentra- 
tion of structure and function, and the metamorphosis of the colony into 
the true individual, is at once a cause and a result of the progressive 
tendency of life at large. The higher we rise in the scale of being, 
the more united and specialised do structure and function become. 
Such a tendency is represented, as we have seen, even amongst plants, 
in which the colonial and compound type tends to resolve itself into 
the simpler and more individualized phase. At the same time, we 
must recognise that, despite the functional unity of the highest 
animals, there remains in their relative cellular independence the 
traces of a colonial constitution, once universal, and still linking 
them by real as well as by transcendental bonds to lower and ante- 
cedent phases of existence. 

The topic of the personality of living beings, like most other bio- 
logical subjects, relates itself more or less indirectly with matters 
personal and ethical which are far beyond the scope of the present 
paper. But it is permissible, in a closing sentence, to remark that 
many of the characteristic traits of the life of the higher animals, in- 
cluding man himself, may perchance be traceable to an unconscious 
perpetuation of habits and customs which find their beginnings and 
germs in the lower colonial organisms whose history has just been 
discussed. ‘The nervous acts of man and the higher animals generally, 
for instance, convince us that many of the functions of the brain, 
and the automatic actions of the body depending on the independent 
constitution of our nerve-centres, may be legitimately explained by 
referring them, as regards their origin, to an originally colonial con- 
stitution, and to a primitively colonial ancestry. Even a glance at 
the serial repetition of the bones (or vertebrz) in the spine of man 
or other backboned animal, eloquently enough testifies to the appa- 
rent colonial constitution of these forms. There is a striking analogy, 
which has not escaped biological notice, between the arrangement 
of these segments in the Vertebrata and the similar disposition of 
parts in the Articulata or worm and centipede-type. However the 
Vertebrate’s serial arrangement has originated, it may perhaps be 
held as legitimate evidence of compound nature ; just, indeed, as the 
colonial nature of Vertebrate tissues demonstrates that nature in 
another fashion. And so, also, with other phases of human relation- 
ship and functions. As the various detached buds of a hydra, or 
the free-swimming buds of a zoophyte, are still part and parcel of 
the individual constitution, or as the plant-lice and bees, apparently 
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of distinct personality, are in reality only parts of the connected 
colony, so, in the sphere of human relationships, the origin of the 
tribal connection or of the family constitution—itself the most 
expressive of all human institutions—may perchance be found to 
exist in germ-form in the hidden transcendental bond which the 
philosophy of the lower animal individuality discloses. The deep- 
seated affections and relationships which, collectively, we call 
“society,” may have had their first beginnings in the connected series 
of interests which even the zoophyte-series discloses to view. In 
other words, we are constituted as we are, gregarious, social, and 
ethical, because we are physically “colonial” by constitution, and 
because in our origin we are essentially of colonial and compound 
nature. And if such a thought be regarded as too improbable for 
realisation, it should be borne in mind that our structural beginnings 
themselves are of the lowliest and simplest description. If the 
structural germs of the highest life begin, as they certainly do, under 
an animalcular guise, is it overstepping the possibilities of natural 
facts to suggest that the social traits and characteristics to which that 
germ attains may likewise have had a lowly and material beginning ? 
Such an idea, so far from possessing any elements of impossibility, is 
grounded on a rational basis—namely, on that opinion which teaches 
that community of origin may, and often does, entail similarity of 
results. Sufficient has been said to show that in human existence 
reign many of the colonial traits of lower spheres. And if, perchance, 
some dim echoes of such lowly traits may linger in the scientific mind 
when contemplating the highest existence of all, the mind will regard 
such similarity as founded upon no chance basis, but as having 
originated from that continuity of cause and effect which runs un- 
broken through the warp and woof of the universe of life. 


ANDREW WILSON, 
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SPRING TROUTING. 


HE Spring Fishing of the year 1881 was everywhere bad, and 
the only mitigating thing about it was this—the prospects 
were so hopeless that anglers generally refused to place themselves 
within reach of the cruel torment of disappointment. They re- 
mained at home, hoping for better times, wondering if that terrible 
east wind would ever blow itself out, and the waters receive purge- 
ment and replenishment from warm rain and wholesome flood. The 
experienced man would know to a nicety what to expect after a 
month’s cold east wind, with scarcely a shower of rain. He would 
count his chances, and with mathematical precision pronounce them 
nil, An east wind is enough to discourage, without going further ; 
but when to it must be added water clear as crystal, and at its 
minimum condition of depth, the data upon which to build a 
forecast are complete. And, as we know, this was the state of 
affairs in March 1881. 

No more will the east wind of the British Islands find friendly 
apologist in me. I now know him for the ruffian that he is. For- 
merly, if I did not hail him, or pretend to hail him, as a fine roystering 
sort of fellow, I certainly did not join in the popular execrations 
which greet his blusterings; nay, might even, in presence of 
some acquaintance whom he had nipped, have touched him up with 
faint praise. He had never harmed me, nor inconvenienced. Per- 
sonally I bore no grudge. But I link myself here and now with 
the great Galileo and the great Cranmer: I make public recantation. 
Coming across the Bay of Biscay towards the end of March, after an 
absence in climes where the east wind is a welcome guest, we 
naturally looked for the fag end of the Equinoctials. To our 
astonishment, the dreaded Bay was calm and quiet ; calm by lack ot 
wind, and quiet because the dark waters were not troubled by the 
famous swell which so often, even when the weather is calm, makes 
you sickly sad in those latitudes. But running away from Ushant 
one night, we met an easterly gale which roared in our teeth all the way 
up channel, and, spite of bright sunshine, cut into our marrow-bones. 
Within four-and-twenty hours of landing, that east wind caused me 
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to take part in a melancholy duty in Brompton Cemetery. An 
elderly relative coming into town from Kew, turned the corner of a 
West-end street : a furious gust met him, knocked off his hat, and 
tore open his overcoat. The hat was soon recovered and the coat 
rebuttoned, but my poor friend had in that brief space of time 
received a death grip which in three days accomplished its fell 
work. Small matter by comparison with this was the suffering of 
those of us new from the lands of the sun—the influenza, the 
doctor’s stuff, the despair of ever again feeling hopeful and warm. 
But it enters into the indictment with the rest, and warrants a 
charge of ruffianism—treacherous, merciless ruffianism—against the 
east wind. 

Down in Westminster, one cold gloomy morning, an angling con- 
clave met at breakfast, for the express purpose of talking trout. One 
had just come from Devonshire, reporting dismally of the prospects 
of sport there. Derbyshire? Worse still: indeed, it was much 
doubted whether Dove, Derwent, or Wye had a trout left to ring 
them by a solitary rise. Ireland, too far: Scotland, ditto. For certain 
choice streams, preserved, but accessible perhaps as a favour, the 
season was too early; for any stream, in short, the conditions were 
in the highest degree unfavourable. The meeting, so agreeing with- 
out division, threw its cigar-ends into the grate, and scattered. For 
myself, I had a charge to keep. For a couple of months I had 
determined upon a bit of spring trouting. In tropical seas, as the good 
ship pounded on, day and night, nor’-west-and-by-nor’ (more or less), 
approaching every twenty-four hours some three hundred miles 
nearer home, the determination was not weakened. East wind or 
none, this trouting had to be tried. 

After watching the weather-cock daily on fourteen successive 
mornings and evenings, and finding the dragon’s head of the vane 
obstinate between north and east, there came a Saturday morning 
when, peering through the Venetian blinds, I found the smoke from 
the chimney over the way telling a cheering tale in its own dumb 
fashion. The wind had shifted a few points south of west, and blew 
without a sting, steady and genial. The auspicious moment had 
arrived for hasty preparations and a prompt start. The prepara- 
tions were soon made—rod, winch, fly-books, landing stick and 
net, wading gear. It is always best to tick them off on the fingers. 
Nothing makes a man look so sheepish as to unpack his materials 
by riverside, perhaps hundreds of miles from home, and discover 
that everything has been provided with elaborate care, even to scis- 
sors, pliers, thread, and india-rubber for straightening out the cast— 
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everything but the winch and line. Flies one need scarcely ever 
trouble about for home fishing, except in very remote parts : they 
are best procured in the locality to be operated upon. 

Preparations made, there arose a rather important question. To 
what place should I go? The morning’s fied lay on the table. Now, 
the reader had better understand at once that the angler who shapes 
his movements by paragraphic inspirations must take his chance of 
being disappointed. The paragraphs are occasionally misleading 
by accident; there is no reason for thinking design to be other than 
a very rare occurrence. But the rivers open to the public are 
becoming so few, that the angler who puts his brethren upon a 
reliable track is conferring upon them a benefit, and the reader shall 
on that consideration have my experience in the business. 

Taking up the Fie/d, then, I made up my mind that if nothing 
eligible offered in its pages, I would betake me to the Yorkshire 
wolds, in whose brooks I had been assured plenty of small trout 
were to be taken. The telegraphic news was discouraging enough, in 
all conscience. It would be so as a matter of course, the wind on 
the previous day being in its worst quarter. “Nota fly of any kind 
on the river yesterday.” I should opine not, indeed. This was the 
Test: “ Riververy lowand clear. Wind north-east, fish not rising.” 
So much for the Usk. It was a model statement ; a complete essay 
leading up to a severely logical conclusion. The Yore and Swale, 
with my wolds scheme simmering, interested me most. The telegram 
evidently was evasive, but there could be no mistaking its meaning : 
“Weather keeps dreadfully cold—very few natural flies on the water 
—surface anglers doing next to nothing—good dish of trout is a 
rarity,” &c. &c. Such were the salient features of the announcement. 

This being a sample of the very latest intelligence, it seemed idle to 
turn to that valuable column of angling records, “ Notes and Queries.” 
Yet a paragraph, side-headed “ Zhe Verniew (Montgomeryshire),” 
attracted my attention, as they sayin the law courts. It referred to 
another patagraph in a previous number, and that, unearthed, 
expressed wonder why the Verniew was never mentioned as an 
open river, and gave some definite information that seemed sterling. 
Returning to the later copy of the paper, I found two paragraphs from 
different correspondents, and they agreed in their statements that the 
trout were small, but plentiful ; that permission was easy to obtain, 
where the water was not open ; and that the accommodation was good. 
What finally settled me was the sentence :—“ The only reason I can 
assign for its being so little known is that it is rather inconvenient 
to reach.” The very place. Anglers perhaps are a trifle selfish— 
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exclusive, perhaps, is the more accurate expression. Llanfair was 
“ so little known.” This decided me, and per nine-something train 
from Euston, to Llanfair I booked. 

In the small hours, in a deserted railway-station dark and dreary, 
pacing up and down, I discovered a fishing-basket and rods amongst 
somebody’s luggage waiting to go on with the train into Wales. We 
resumed our travels soon after the pale dawn had chased part of the 
gloom from the station (at Shrewsbury it is not at the best of times a 
place for hilarity), and, as a matter of course, the bearer of my fishing- 
basket found himself occupying a carriage with the owner of that 
other basket. Somehow, these fishing-baskets by a silent and un- 
assisted process do often gravitate towards each other in this friendly 
manner. The owner was accompanied by a bright-eyed young lad, 
to whom that midnight journey, with fishing at its terminus, was 
evidently an adventure to be spoiled by neither cold nor hunger. 
We did not exchange visiting cards, but we did exchange paragraphs 
snipped from the ied. We had sped on our errands under the 
same monitorship of the morning. Mine, as I have explained, was 
sending me to Llanfair : his was taking him to the Artog Hall Hotel, 
between Dolgelly and Barmouth. We wished each other good luck 
at Welshpool, at which station I left the train, nevertheless half- 
minded to abandon Llanfair, and proceed with my newly-made 
acquaintances, who would have sea-fishing and a yacht at their 
disposal—a most valuable dernier ressort at all times for the land 
sportsman. 

After a night journey, with wearisome stoppages at indifferently 
appointed stations, it is not the most enjoyable of things to be 
deposited in a small country town before it is astir. How cold it 
was, too, for April! Yet, it might have been fancy. The blackbirds 
and thrushes, bless them, were making music /or‘issimo in the 
shrubberies, and I listened to them with an appreciation peculiar to 
any country-loving person who has not heard them, or their tribe, 
for years. The shutters were up, which, it being Sunday and in 
Wales, was not surprising ; but the butt-end of the fishing-rod freely 
applied to the front door, in a reasonable space of time brought 
down a ruddy-armed damsel to open the hotel. 

“ Pool,” as the natives call their town, isa quiet, comfortable- 
looking place, as country towns go, with a canal, and the usual public 
buildings. At some period, I suspect, it has been trying, on its smaller 
scale, to assimilate itself to Shrewsbury, which is but a score of 
miles distant, and no doubt to many of the inhabitants the highest 


type of what civilisation can produce in the shape of a city. A climb 
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up the side of the very steep churchyard gave me a fine view of the 
neighbourhood, which, by reason of Powys Park, and other country 
seats, is far above the average of rural beauty. The ever sweet 
clanging of the Sunday bells continued during breakfast-time, and at 
their call the town, by eight o’clock, was evincing incipient tokens of 
waking up. The rattle of our waggonette wheels sounded hollow and 
startling at that peaceful hour, and cottagers appeared at window and 
door to scan the novelty. On week-days there is a coach to Llan- 
fair, but on Sundays you have to remain in Welshpool, or indulge in 
the luxury of posting. 

A lovely drive of nine miles brings you to Llanfair. The road 
for the most part runs along the side of a slope. On the other side 
of the valley you have the park surrounding “ Red Castle,” the 
baronial residence of the Earl of Powys, of this part the respected 
magnate. In these days, when suburbs of unadulterated streets by 
the score call themselves parks, I ought perhaps to explain, in the 
language of the driver of my waggonette, “ Yes, sir, this is a park, 
and no mistake.” It is the kind of domain where the gnarled trees 
can reckon their age by centuries; the deer have miles of varied 
roamage land ; the woods stretch away out of ken ; and the wanderer 
may everywhere discover thickets and dells of wildest sylvan beauty. 
But the spring was late in coming. The vernal advance was much 
more delayed than in southern England. The hedges were display- 
ing their tender leaflets, and waxen buds tipped the branches of 
trees. In the hedgerows, too common for rifling by the children, 
masses of primroses of the largest petal and daintiest colour stood 
clear out from the strong leaves, from which, save at the zenith of 
their maturity, they love to seek protection. The fields were gay 
with buttercups and amazing patches of full-blown daffodils. The 
woods as yet had no leaves, and the only approach to green was 
upon the young larches, cultivated in these parts upon every available 
space, to supply the coalpits with props. Not here will I pour out 
my praise of the larch, the herald of spring in the plantation, as the 
violet, primrose, and anemone are in the hedgerow. The wind may 
pierce and rave defiance, but when the larch puts forth that wonder- 
ful green that belongs to itself, you may read a sure promise that 
winter is as good as gone. The other trees had no tint other than 
that which is so hard to describe, but which is so characteristic of 
the time of the year. Mr. Sawyer, in one of his musical poems, does 
however describe it thoroughly in the line : 

The wine-dark masses of the wood. 


The oak woods in Powys Park on that Sunday morning seemed as 
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if they had been washed in red wine. I know that purple tint well. 
It will change very rapidly, for it always exists just before the shooting 
of the leaves. 

For the latter half of our journey the river ran in the valley, 
often overhung by the woods, not often violently broken, but dis- 
tinguished by an even ripple that would at sight commend it to the 
angler. Crossing a bridge, I saw a salmon break some distance up 
the stream, and then learned that, if the salmon are not numerous, 
some are taken every season. 

Llanfair is too small to rank as a town, and too large to be dubbed 
a village. Homely as it is in itself, the immediate surroundings are 
very picturesque, of the Welsh order of picturesqueness, when it is 
a portion of the Principality that is well wooded. The river Banw— 
a branch of the Verniew, which is a branch of the Severn—runs 
through the place. You cross it by a bridge on entering the lower 
part of the town, and, by the narrow winding street, get high above 
it in a few minutes. From the comfortable—comfortable in propor- 
tion to their unpretending character—anglers’ true head-quarters, 
the “Goat Inn,” glimpses of the river might be seen. The angler 
on his roamings should always be quartered, when possible, in a 
room from which he can see the water if he be so minded. Angling 
pictures on the wall may at a push serve as a substitute, but for 
comforting, soothing, inspiring, and encouraging the angler, there is 
nothing so effective as the close vicinity of a stream ; and if it makes 
itself heard, be it only a murmur, its power is much enhanced. It will 
enter into his dreams. In the morning, in slippered ease, when his 
bosom is full of hope of what the day, viewed through the meshes of 
the landing-net, may bring, he will nod a recognition before equipping 
himself for his excursion. At eventide, luxuriously tired in his arm- 
chair, reviewing, with such heart as the amount of spoil will regulate, 
what has been done, seen, said, and felt during the day’s sport, he will 
soon learn to detect the faintest change in the never-ceasing undertone, 
and hope or despair afresh. 

A Sunday afternoon stroll down to the weir, where a few idlers 
dangled their feet over the rocky river-bed, discoursing of a pheno- 
menal trout seen the day before by workmen making repairs, and 
up the stream through the meadow and wood pathways, convinced 
me that there were no flies about. East wind again, I suppose ! 
The fly which dances so madly over the gravel, from which it takes 
its name, ought to have been out in swarms. It is the favourite 
spring fly here, but here it was not. Nor was the ghost of a March 
brown to be found, nor the pretty iron-blue dun which loves to tower 
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in the air, poising itself perpendicularly on its tail till it is out of 
sight. At odd hours of calmness and sunshine during the week I 
saw solitary specimens ; but I believe the fly famine lasted till the 
middle of May, if, indeed, it is even now at an end. 

On my first fishing morning of course the wind was in the north 
again, with west and east alternately striving to put in a flavour, 
but with the most contemptible result. ‘The clouds were low on the 
hills, woolly and slate-hued. Still, there was a day’s work to be done, 
and any angler is aware that eight hours’ steady fly-fishing, wading, 
now over ridges of slate, now over large boulders, slippery by lengthy 
surcease of flood, and often throwing a long line across a foul wind, 
is verily hard work. You earn your fish, and you earn it by the 
sweat of your brow. The day’s work in my case was sweetened by 
eight trout, or one trout per hour. The fish were small, say five to 
the pound, and not in good condition. Yet they were game fellows, 
and went for the March brown honourably. To complain of them 
would be dastardly ingratitude. To complain of the modest sum 
total, made the most of on a willow-pattern dish by an artistic 
cushion of graceful young fern fronds, would not be fair, seeing that 
it exceeded any estimate founded upon the morning’s careful calcu- 
lations. I did not observe a fish rise all the day. The water was so 
clear that, when the bank and bushes were favourable, you could see 
every pebble at the bettom for a considerable distance, but there 
was not a trout visible. 

The fish were at home, which, to the fisherman, means too truly 
not at home. It does so happen sometimes, and all that is left is to 
call again, and again, even to seventy times seven, until you are 
favoured with an interview. If the samlet had been trout, my dish 
would have numbered fifty brace at the lowest computation. The 
voracious samlet, with its frosted silver vesture slashed by delicate 
bars, is a pretty object, but, for all that, a downright nuisance. At 
every throw, often two at a time, regardless of the size or description 
of fly, it was nothing but samlets from three to four inches long. 
They wore out one fly completely. The shallow streams must have 
literally swarmed with samlets. 

The dismay of a sharp little Welsh boy, who was installed as 
henchman during my stay, was ludicrous when he found that the 
samlet were to be returned to the water. He was too naturally 
polite to speak his thoughts, but he was fearfully depressed when 
once he had overcome his original incredulity. This mental con- 
dition he arrived at after the return of some half-dozen, and when 
he was convinced that the infant salmon had not accidentally slipped 
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out of my fingers. ‘Then he tried the artful dodge, and would 
encouragingly, and with an admirable simulation of glee, exclaim, as 
a very pronounced samlet wriggled on the line, “ Nice little trout, 
sir.” 

By-and-by the boy opened his mind, and gradually was wheedled 
into telling me that the native fishermen of the poorer class hold 
potted samlet to be a toothsome dish, as in truth it is. No doubt 
the people habitually kill the samlet, and they adopt other destructive 
methods for obtaining fish that should be stopped. They wire the 
trout, net them, and pursue an extensive system of tickling. Worm- 
fishing probably cannot be prohibited, and as there are two or three 
old men who get a living by the sale of trout, perhaps this method 
may be overlooked. But I never saw a river where the holes and 
deep runs, when it is low, were more favourable to worm-fishing. 
After a while, in consequence, I gave up seeking trout in the precise 
spots where good ones would lie ; it was plain that the worm would 
be used in them by the knowing natives, and the fish being not “ on 
the move,” the place of the captured veteran would not be quickly 
taken again by that other veteran that is always supposed to be 
ready to possess it. This is to be deplored, for all the streams 
thereabouts are the perfection of trout water, and not to be despised 
as haunts of the salmon. The evil is stated to be diminishing, but 
the conservators should know that the open rivers still require looking 
after. The fee of a shilling for a trout and charr licence will not be 
a restraint. I had the gratification myself of destroying two night 
lines, in pursuance of the principle that, while the angler need not be 
a spy, he should always be an amateur keeper. 

In the sitting-room of the “Goat,” returning in the gloaming, I 
found a corner table strewed with a rod-bag, spare tops, and other 
evidences of a newly-arrived companion. He soon came back with 
two or three trout. We smiled at each other. 

“ Field paragraph ?” I asked laconically. 

* Yes,” he replied. 

The young gentleman had taken the bait as I had. There were 
four of us now abroad on the faith of a paragraph. Right glad had I 
reason to be, however, that the new-comer had done so, for the 
accident gave me a delightful companion. He was an Oxford under- 
graduate, recovering from illness, desiring a quiet corner for repose, 
and a handy stream for his favourite recreation. The pure air and 
wholesome fare did him a world of good, and though, wading being 
impossible for him, he was at a discount with the trout, he agreed 
with me that the scenery made ample amends, and was satisfied. 
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There are several streams and brooks within a few miles of 
Lianfair, and the landlord of the “ Goat,” himself a sportsman, will be 
the angler’s adviser-in-chief. Flies may be procured from local 
makers, and there is an iron-blue dun which should never be left off 
the cast in the spring. Nor, indeed, should the March brown be 
ever forgotten. A second day’s hard work gave me ten brace and a 
half of trout, the largest of which should have plumped the scales 
at three-quarters of a pound, yet he was only half a pound, and a 
consumptive-looking creature at that. The day was, for a wonder, 
favourable, warm, showery, and dull, and the fish were mostly picked 
out from the broader portions of the river, where the stream was from 
one to two feet deep, and flowing with even undulations. The wind 
enabled one to wade stealthily up in the middle and cast straight 
ahead with a comparatively short line ; and a very artistic fashion 
this is, if the angler can keep it up. By three o’clock in the afternoon 
the position became all at once untenable, owing to a change of 
wind from the cold quarter, and for the rest of the week similar good 
luck did not return. Still, I did in five days contrive to kill twenty-five 
brace and a half of sizeable trout, and leave more or less of a mark 
upon innumerable samlets daily. 

The slaying of thirteen chub one morning with a March brown 
afforded me as much sport as gratification. The big-headed chevin 
is as objectionable in a trout stream as any of the coarser fish that 
prey upon their kind, and no consideration of time or season 
should stay the fisherman’s hand. Then, too, the sport was so totally 
unexpected. I had driven ever to the river at Pont Robert, and had 
carefully fished up stream without touching a trout. Above a 
primitive weir there stretched perhaps a quarter of a mile of wood 
overhanging the water, which swept, by a gentle curve, under a high 
bank, and was in places unusually deep and broad. Making a stand in 
the middle of the river, the fly was despatched on a trial trip of little 
short of fifteen yards, over an eddy where, if anywhere, it seemed that 
there would be a trout poising. Something by-and-by came with a 
rush, but more suggestive of a small pike or large dace than trout. 

On feeling the fish, I knew exactly what its breed was: chub 
fora ducat. It proved to be, in fact, a chub of about a pound weight ; 
and, of course, not far from the spot from which it had been enticed, 
there would be others of the same sort. By keeping quiet and never 
losing a fish ; by getting your captive away from the general convoca- 
tion without floundering on the surface ; by avoiding the fatal mistake 
of pricking a short-rising fish ; and by never so much as moving a leg 
as you stand with the stream meandering softly by your knees—youare 
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almost Certain, with chub on the feed, to catch on till there is nothing 
left to catch. Following those mental directions, I was kept in good 
temper for an hour and a quarter, proceeding leisurely, allowing a 
decent interval between the takes, and making never a false cast. 
Then the trout-basket was full to the cover, and the burden heavy 
to bear. 

It was at last necessary to wade ashore, deposit the chub on the 
grass, and begin again. So, for form’s sake, catching one more—a good 
two-pounder, and the largest of the set—and taking him as he lay in 
the landing-net to the bank, I heaped up the victims and returned 
to experience, as in truth I feared, that the fun was at anend. Either 
I had depopulated the haunt, or had frightened the remnant into a 
deep unapproachable hole, fifty yards below. The chub, ranging 
between three-quarters of a pound and two pounds, looked handsome 
enough lying in a bed of daffodils in the meadow, but being out of 
condition, they speedily lost their firmness and colour. The most 
singular feature of this unlooked-for amusement was its ending. A 
farmer—a farmer, be it remembered, living in a district where trout 
were abundant—begged for a brace of chub, on the plea that he had 
not enjoyed the luxury of a fish dinner for a weary while ; and as a man 
who can eat chub ought to be encouraged, I relieved my conscience 
by warning him that they were scarcely in the primest order for the 
table, and bade him accept the lot. This he did, rejoicing and thankful, 
and in the afternoon, at a clean little inn higher up, I heard that he 
had been magnifying my good qualities, and presenting the smaller 
fish to his favourite neighbours with open-handed liberality. 

On this day my undergraduate friend had with me chartered a 
dog-cart, and tried lower down the river with the phantom minnow, 
but with indifferent success. But he had been run after by several 
pike, and on our way we had seen one of the most entrancing of 
valleys in a land where the valley scenery is second to none in the 
British Empire. Scotland and Ireland give mountain and river 
scenery grander and oftener, but Wales surpasses both in its soft 
unbroken valleys. The valley of to-day was never more than a 
couple of miles wide, but it wound charmingly between the moun- 
tains, was level and green, and dotted here and there with cottages 
overhung with trees, where surely nought but peace ever reigned ; and 
it stretched westward until it became narrowed by distance into a faint 
dreamy passage through the misty hills. 

The young gentleman who had sought his fortune nearer the 
coast kindly redeemed his promise of informing me, when our excur- 
sions were over, how he and his friend had fared. I had asked him 
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to do so out of curiosity to know how far the paragraph in the Fie/d, 
which had brought him out of London into Wales, had justified the 
faith he had reposed in it. For myself I was quite content, but this 
is his report, which I take leave to re-report as a pendant to my own 
experiences of the faith of a paragraph. 





In our three days we got seventy-five trout—that is, we took home seventy- 
five, some we returned—to three rods, but my young friend did not contribute 
very largely to our bag. Artog is a very pretty place, and commands a fine view 
of the sea, Barmouth, and the hills. There is plenty of fishing to be had in 
streams, &c., near the place, but we only fished in two lakes, the right of 
fishing in which belongs to the landlord of our hotel. They are fished by means 
of boats, which are rowed up to the windward side of the lakes and allowed to 
drift slowly to leeward. The fish we caught were small, but very game ; nothing 
above half a pound, but they told me the bigger fish had not yet risen to the sur- 
face. Like yourself, we experienced very indifferent weather. 


A badger is not perhaps the kind of fry the reader would look 
for in an article on Spring Trout Fishing, but the writer on angling is 
always permitted a large amount of license in the matter of gossip ; 
and as I have a badger on hand, perhaps I may have the privilege of 
dragging him into these pages head and shoulders. The landlord of 
our hotel had, on one very cold morning, correctly prophesied that 
the fish would not rise, and had invited us, as the next best thing to 
do, to accompany him and assist in unearthing a badger. If I had 
little hope of killing trout, I was absolutely incredulous as to the 
badger. But at night we were taken to the malthouse, and there, in 
the bottom of a big dry barrel, lay, very out of heart and even sullen, 
one of the finest badgers I had ever seen, with a pretty baby badger 
nestling against her, in a state of high bewilderment. The un- 
earthing had been effected after four hours of desperate work with 
pick and shovel. This fact may be interesting to those who have 
been taught that the badger is an almost extinct animal. 
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RISING ARTISTS. 


HERE are a dozen different ways of trying to estimate the 
exhibitions of the year. There is the laborious and detailed 
valuation of a thousand individual paintings. There is the judgment 
that is pronounced on the mass rather than on the separate pictures, 
There is the careful comparison between this year’s shows and those 
of the last season. There is the endeavour to detect the tendencies 
of the day by reference to the work chiefly of our younger men. 
But in the present rapid and necessary superficial piece of writing, 
it is with a more modest effort that I shall be content. Leaving 
inevitably aside much admirable work of famous people, and, among 
“ rising artists,” not essaying to include one in three of those who 
might have some claim to remark, I shall yet, with little regard to 
“ tendencies” in art, draw attention to certain pictures that remain 
in the mind as somehow pressing for notice. Some of them have 
already received it, very much, and others have been considerably 
ignored. “ Rising artists” will have to be used as a tolerably elastic 
term. It is not, however, generally held to denote those who have 
displayed only the very beginning of promise. One “ rising” in his 
profession is one who is already fairly on his way. Sometimes he 
may even be not only esteemed, but celebrated. The term may be 
elastic even if it is not intended to include either on the one hand 
the high-priests of Art, or, on the other, the strangers who have 
but strayed into a temple whose manner of service they do not 
know. 

Men of the rank of which I speak are naturally to be found abund- 
antly in the Royal Academy ; their work generally, however, a little 
shunted by the more admitted claims of Academical brethren, or, it 
may be, lost in the crowd of the honoured and the unhonoured, the 
excellent and the mediocre. Indeed, it isin the Academy that, in spite 
of all disadvantages, one has chiefly to meet them. But they appear at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, and this year, owing to the enforced absence of 
Mr. Burne Jones, much room has been made for them, and places of 
privilege have been assigned to one ortwoof their number. They appear 
likewise at the two Water-Colour Societies—at the old “Society” and 
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at the Exhibition of the Institute. Here they will probably be found 
to be new or recent members. 

Mr. Gregory puts in an appearance both at the Grosvenor and at 
the Institute, and in each case the appearance is an incontestable 
success. If he is not quite in his first youth, he may certainly be 
reckoned among rising men. His advance this present year has been 
particularly marked, and he has perhaps hardly been before the public 
long enough to be celebrated—celebrity even in that wherein it is 
achieved more swiftly than in Medicine, or Law, or Literature, is yet 
rarely won with extreme rapidity, save through the aid of qualities 
that are more eccentric than sterling. Along the line of portraiture 
and in the line of genre-painting Mr. Gregory has pushed his way. 
To the Institute he sends his admirable water-colour, Zas# 
Touches. This is a picture of comedy, unrestrained by refinement 
of conception ; fearless in its presentation of every fact that the 
painter has seen ; thoroughly realistic, yet with a realism generally 
artistic. ‘The scene is a rich studio. The easel, with its creaking 
mechanism, is big and hard in the foreground. Just behind it, tilting 
back in his arm-chair, and with all that is commonplace and all that 
is awkward in his big legs and loud trousers accurately and elabo- 
rately painted, is the artist whose “ last touches” form the theme of 
the work. These last touches dissatisfy him very much. His face, 
over which the weariness of middle age is stealing, bears on it now 
at the moment the more poignant weariness of a task over-laboured. 
He is profoundly bored with something considerably short of a suc- 
cess. Far in the rear of him—with her back to the blazing studio fire, 
and screening herself by hands behind her holding a great fan— 
stands, beautiful but pert, a well-made, small-boned damsel, lithe and 
thin, awaiting, with much of shrewdness and something of patience, 
the completion of the labour. Approving of herself very much, she has 
yet a little approval to spare for the picture that represents so many 
hours of effort on the part of her friend. Mr. Gregory’s people are not 
exactly pleasant, but they have the interest of individuality and of 
awakened intelligence, and his work is an exceptional and admirable 
instance of accurate draughtsmanship and of decisive painting. It 
is carried out to the end in the fashion in which it was conceived. A 
piece of keen observation ; displaying no sense of serene or exalted 
beauty ; demanding no high sentiment, no chastened imagination. 

You feel that the wonderful portrait of Miss Galloway, at the 
Grosvenor, may well be by the same painter. It speaks equally of 
honest intention, and of brilliant vigour of hand. This is a young 
woman in the flush of health and the radiance of becoming attire— 
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Miss Galloway at a party, or Miss Galloway at the theatre—the 
plump wrists encased in the white gloves of ceremony ; the fluttering 
of pale blue feathers in a fan held high against her head ; the small 
grey eyes cool and watching ; each turn of the flexible figure felt under 
the white satin gown. Perhaps the most noteworthy matter in this 
picture, beyond the mere dexterity of its painting, is the absolute ease 
and naturalness of expression and posture. Here, again, Mr. Gregory 
has been able to do completely all that he designed todo. Such 
work can only be qualified by one commonplace word—* masterly.” 
Conceivably, it might have aimed to be more ; but it could not have 
become more thoroughly that which it aimed to be. 

But in at least one portrait, Mr. John Collier presses hard on 
Mr. Gregory’s success. His Zady Lawrence, at the Grosvenor, is 
among the great portraits of the year, and it is so in part by its 
quiet possession of a refinement which is often the most engaging 
side of strength. Mr. Collier, both as regards pure draughtsmanship 
and as regards brush-work, is one of the best-trained and best- 
equipped of our younger artists. It seems that all advantages have 
been his, and it seems also that he has known how to use them. 
Studying in Munich and then studying in Paris, he gave fair signs of 
advance, and he afterwards had the benefit of continuously watching 
one of the most dexterous of living craftsmen engaged in the exercise 
of his craft. Mr. Collier’s Daughter of Eve, at the Grosvenor—the 
lightly draped girl straining downwards to gather a desired fruit— 
shows Mr. Alma Tadema’s influence; but, in a subject that might 
have been Mr. Tadema’s own, Mr. Collier has retained his in- 
dividuality. With him the character is more than the accessory— 
the life more than the raiment. In the Lady Lawrence it is the 
character—the tranquil grace of carriage with which character has 
so much to do—that dominates altogether; yet the painting of 
accessory, of tasteful dress, of pearl and lace and grey plum-coloured 
silk, has not been neglected. The picture is in a light key: very 
silvery, gladsome, and cool—to look at it is like looking at a cascade 
in summer. In his important figure-piece, at the Academy, which has 
been bought under the terms of the Chantrey bequest, Mr. Collier has 
been face to face with a more difficult task, and one that the tasteful 
appreciation and executive skill that sufficed for Lady Lawrence 
could hardly alone conduct to a satisfactory end. Imagination and 
dramatic insight were wanted for the due realisation of the Zast 
Voyage of Henry Hudson and his pathetic circumstances; but the 
very choice of the theme gave proof of the possession of at least 
some measure of the gifts required to treat it, And though the 
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canvas may show certain deficiencies which a perfect maturity of 
talent would no longer display, it is the impressive qualities which 
engage us the most. Dramatically, with a manly pathos, with no 
maudlin “sentiment, Mr. Collier has told us the terrible story of the 
sailor’s final voyage, when the crew mutinied, and the old man was 
set adrift with mariners who were infirm, and a son who was a child. 

Mr. Britten and Mr. Weguelin deserve to be mentioned together. 
Both exhibit at the Grosvenor. Neither is in any sense complete as 
an artist, yet both have reached a point at which promise has passed 
into achievement. In a great decorative picture, fitted by its lightness 
and its fire rather for the salon of a restaurant in vogue than for a 
judgment hall or a council chamber, Mr. Britten has boldly tackled 
a luxurious yet spirited theme, Zhe /Zight of Helen from Sparta, with 
Paris—the disturbing beauty lying back wildly in a rough country 
cart which, dragged by plunging horses, bears her to the sea and to 
her lover’s galley—Venus cheering her on. The merit of the picture 
is in its energy and “go.” In its incompleteness it is at least 
unconventional, and in its force it is refreshing. Allegory has no 
place in Mr. Weguelin’s canvas; no Venus need smile approval of 
the feat that is there recorded. A Roman Acrobat—a strapping 
girl making her perilous way along the tight-rope, and watched by 
wondering eyes as the arms balance each other and the bare feet 
press and squeeze round the narrow cord—is a subject that most of 
the few painters fitted to deal with it at all would have been tempted 
to make too carefully antiquarian. A painful realisation of the 
furniture of antiquity—a small truth to a small matter—would have 
left little room for the greater truths of character and the higher 
interests of beauty and action. From this permanent error—which 
yet would have ensured that passing popularity which waits on the 
adroit display of mere learning and craftsmanship—Mr. Weguelin is 
freed. One’s first thought is not of the artist, of his fund of anti- 
quarian knowledge and his laborious battle with technical difficulty. 
One takes, instead, a frank and simple pleasure in the picture. 
It is of excellent draughtsmanship and expressive action—at once 
imaginative and real. Mr. Weguelin is hardly shown by it to be a 
skilled colourist, but he is a vivid painter of open-air light, in which 
it may be that colours strike one as less subtle. Mr. Weguelin’s 
work depends less, however, upon any single highly developed 
gift of technical skill than upon a union of many gifts which are 
considerable already, and will improve by and by. 

At the Royal Academy, notice is rightly taken of the large 
marine pieces of Mr. Walter Shaw, whose first studies of green seas 
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were contributed, I think, to Suffolk Street. Of the two companion 
pictures at Burlington House—hung pleasantly as a pair, and thus 
securing an attention that might otherwise have been missed—the 
one described as A Comber is surely the finer. Mr. Shaw is a 
painter of the sea alone, and a painter of the sea alone must paint it 
well, or paint it strikingly, for it to win any attention at all. More. 
over, while Mr. Shaw’s theme may conceivably be unattractive, it is 
bound to be difficult. For he is a painter of the sea in action, more 
than in rest—that is, he is a painter of movement as well as of colour 
and line. At present there is more of force than of subtlety in his 
work ; there is some simplicity in his aims as well as in his means. 
Has he learnt already that in Art of every kind much must be 
voluntarily abandoned if anything is to be won? And is his com- 
paratively triumphant treatment of themes which are difficult, but 
which are yet less difficult than ambition might make them, due in 
part to a deliberate avoidance of superfluous intricacy? Is the prac- 
tice based on a theory ? 

Mr. Leslie Thomson is a landscape painter to whom the Academy 
this year has failed to do justice, and the failure is the more regrettable 
because there is nothing in Mr. Leslie Thomson’s work which courts 
the general notice. In his pictures no immediate attractiveness of 
theme nor impressiveness of treatment comes to win away attention 
from his neighbours’ canvasses : the quietude and restraint of his own 
work are a part of its excellence or of its promise. Ifa Brickfield, Nor- 
folk, and A Grey Day were both hung where they could well be seen, 
the people who have formed a high opinion of Mr. Thomson’s ability 
would not need to justify that opinion chiefly by a reference to last 
year’s show. A steady observer of our English landscape as it is, 
and not as our poets would have it to be—a painter impressed with 
the necessity of a liberal compromise between the claims of formal 
beauty and the claims of truth—Mr. Thomson has probably before 
him some not undistinguished future. He is not alone in the will to 
address himself to prosaic subjects. Many violent realists in England 
and France have shared this disposition and have displayed it more 
conspicuously than he has done. But there are not many of our 
painters who approach so delicately, and yet so fearlessly, a landscape 
defaced by industry which is not of the soil—a Nature half a prey 
already to that invasion of modern mechanics with which artists, 
whether they like it or not, have presently to count. 

I wish one could think of Mr. Blair Leighton, a painter of figures 
in interiors, and of Mr. Logsdail, a painter of figures in out-of-door 
light, that which is perhaps the most charming thing of all to be able 
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to think of the workers of any art—that they give us a new impres- 
sion, that they tell us something which we did not know before. 
I do not know that any very special individuality—other than that 
individuality of colour which is rarely wanting in the work of a man 
who can be a colourist at all—belongs to either artist. But neither 
is visibly imitative of any one master, and both contribute to this 
year’s Academy pictures we would not willingly miss. Mr. Logsdail’s 
most considerable canvas is that which he calls by the name of the 
building he has represented, S¢. Anne’s Almshouses, Antwerp. The 
grey-and-purple-coloured buildings close round the almshouse square, 
each detail of stone and angle and window seen clearly in the sharp 
cool sunlight of the north. It is steady and faithful, if not precisely 
fascinating, work. It is topography become artistic—subdued to the 
conditions of painting which may demand the picturesque—but it is 
not the architecture of a city absorbed and transfigured in the imagi- 
nation of an artist to whom everything must be personal, and by 
whom, in a high sense, everything must be peculiar. Mr. Blair 
Leighton, by his Gossip and his Gage d@’Amour—both at the 
Academy—shows fair capacity to tell a story not very moving, not 
very passionate, and not exceptionally funny ; but he shows a higher 
capacity in the more limited business of painting. His colour and 
draughtsmanship, his disposition of light and of shade, are all praise- 
worthy, and in one work at least he has pushed a careful skill in the 
imitation of texture, in the realisation of light, to a point beyond which 
it is hardly reasonable to ask that it shall go. 

Mr. Van Haanen is a painter who until last season was almost 
unknown in England, and who is by no means a veteran in years, 
though he may chance to be a veteran in his particular practice, and 
among the yet younger men who knew him in Venice as a master. 
His picture of Zhe Pearl-Stringers—the fully realised interior of a 
Venetian workroom, with its crowd of light girls, and its heavy 
woman, indulgent to their chatter and presiding over their toil—took 
the town by storm last season. It revealed to all of us an artist fully 
equipped, and observing life for himself, and in strange places, and 
amusing us by the perfection of his familiarity with that which is 
known to so few. For it is one thing to paint the mere features of a 
foreign town, and another to paint its intimate existence—its common 
people, not for their costume, but for their character, for that mixed 
comedy of humour aud pathos which is rarely found on the surface, 
but which generally lies at the bottom. Venice has been seen and 
felt by Mr. Van Haanen as it is seen and felt by no superficial 
visitor. A draughtsman, a colourist, an observer of the world, an 
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observer of comedy, Mr. Van Haanen is able to transcribe quite 
completely whatever passages of Venetian life impress him the most. 
This year, with a less popular, a less striking subject than that of 
The Pearl-Stringers, the painter has produced a picture not less 
excellent in all that is essential. Two lithe and buxom girls stand 
on the steps of a Venetian doorway, and the steps descend to the 
waters of a side canal in which certain clothes—no very great bundle 
of them, though the picture is called Zhe Washerwomen—are about 
to be washed. And the girls are preparing for the work. One leans 
to the water already, her gold-red head bent low against the sober 
but glorious blue of her skirt ; the other, with something of the im- 
pudent consciousness of charm, energetically turns up her sleeves to 
free them as high as may be on her long muscular arms. And then 
to work also! The passage behind the figures is deeply shadowed ; 
below them the blue-green water sluggishly laps the steps and the 
house-front. ‘Though the picture may not strike at once, it impresses 
lastingly, and it does this by its excellence at all points, by its 
perfect attainment of all that it has aimed to record. Mr. Van 
Haanen knows Venice as Mr. Burgess knows Spain. Both artists 
are colourists, as men must be if they would deal with the lights 
and hues of the South ; both men have sense of humour and of 
character ; both are capable of telling a story. But while Mr. 
Burgess generally insists upon having some story to tell—some 
anecdote, it may be, of juvenile precocity or priestly fun—Mr. Van 
Haanen is content to possess the capacity, and is not always bent 
upon exercising it. His genre-painting deals less with effective 
incidents ; more with the common current of everyday pursuits. 
When those pursuits have for the mass of picture-seers the fascination 
of novelty, his canvas— Zhe Pearl-Stringers of last year, for instance 
—may catch the popularity of Mr. Burgess’s Juvenile Prodigy. 
But this year, wide popularity eludes the admirable picture of Zhe 
Washerwomen. Do we trace the influence of Mr. Van Haanen in 
the works of Mr. Woods, a young English artist familiar with the 
same scenes, and treating them with very notable skill? He has 
two pictures in the Royal Academy, and in both the charm of 
Venetian light and colour is successfully conveyed. In one it is 
associated with the common aspects of a Venetian crowd—a cos- 
mopolitan gathering of tourist and fruit-seller, gondolier and grisette— 
by the steps of the Rialto. In the other it is accompanied by a 
more detailed study of one or two persons and their particular 
fortunes. It is Zhe Gondolier’s Courtship—quite the pleasantest 
occupation, it seems, for the gondolier’s afternoon of leisure—and 
with a quiet truth to nature, a delicate reticent humour, worthy 
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almost of the best of the seventeenth-century Dutchmen, the 
incident is painted. So much for Mr. Woods and for Mr. Van 
Haanen. Nor are theirs the only works in the Academy which reveal 
the new sources of interest that Venice holds for the artist, even 
when its skies and its architecture, its waters and its craft, have been 
painted by Turner and James Holland, by Ziem and Miss Montalba. 
One of the very cleverest genre pictures in the Academy is sent 
by Mr. Hindley; and here again the neatness and veracity, the 
twinkling humour, and the absence of exaggeration, with which the 
incident is presented, recall the spirit of the better Dutchmen, of 
those who were the léast gross, of those who most relied on the 
faithful unforced expression of character with humour. Cruel only 
to be Kind shows us a® old-world interior, with large hearth darkly 
shadowed, and with arjcicnt furniture, and with tapestried wall. A 
soldier in playful mooi has taken up a child’s doll on the point of 
his sword, and there 'S the doll held aloft and now impaled. A 
quiet approving old w)man, a very little surprised and tranquilly 
amused at the warrior: jest, stands by the fire, and the small child, 
whose inanimate comy®nion is the subject of this atrocious outrage, 
plants herself in the jmiddle of the floor, powerless and amazed, 
howling in a comic agony. The expression of each of the dramatis 
persone is of exact and curious truth—the high-spirited soldier who 
thinks he is going to be amusing, the quiet silly gentlewoman, and 
the perturbed child whose trouble is noticed by none. It is all 
accurately imagined and admirably realised. 

Then, again, there is another genre picture which is bound to 
be noticed, whatever else may be omitted, and that is Mr. Theodore 
Ralli’s Marionettes in the Harem. It is easy to assert that something 
of the success of this work is due to the choice of a subject that has 
the interest of novelty ; but there would be small encouragement to 
our painters to be on the watch for freshness of theme if, when fresh- 
ness of theme was discovered, there was credited to it all the merit 
of their labour. The truth is that often a novel subject demands an 
even more than average treatment to justify it in our eyes. We are 
singularly apt to be satisfied again with that which has satisfied us 
once. This picture of Mr. Ralli’s pleases because it is so perfectly 
done, and by no means only because it is so novel. First, there 
is the darkened daylight of the Oriental palace ; the cool quietude 
of the place, in which trifles wax exciting; then the indolent on- 
lookers, the pretty girl who manages the marionettes and crouches 
bare-shouldered on the floor, absorbed in the control of them. And 
all the truth to human expression is equalled, not excelled, by the 
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painting of accessories. The wonderful inlaid box, with the light 
gleam of mother-of-pearl,—that is painted about as admirably as the 
fair bared flesh and as the vivacious action of the manageress of the 
show. 

Here then, in the department of painting—and exclusively in 
painting in oil—we have considered, shortly and superficially, the 
work of a dozen men, some of them celebrated, some of them 
hitherto unrecognised, but all of them promising good things and 
doing good things already for the honour of Art in England. A 
visit to the rooms of the Old Water-Colour Society and to those of 
the Institute would show that both these companies of painters are 
drawing some fresh and worthy recruits. The Institute is the stronger 
in its younger men, especially in its figure-painters ; but Mr. T. Collier, 
Mr. Charles Green, Mr. Towneley Green, Mr. Carter, Mr. Clausen, 
and Mr. Fulleylove have already been long enough before the 
cultivated public that appreciates them to render it unnecessary to 
treat of them here ; and—a selfish reason, which the “ gentlest ” of 
readers will appreciate—I want some day, when there is time, to 
speak of them in their special connection with the progress of 
English water colour. At the Old Society, Mr. Pilsbury is the latest 
sensation. He adds something of his own to a Birket-Foster-like 
treatment of Dewint-like themes. One welcomes fresh elections to 
these water-colour societies, whenever they are wise at all, because a 
fresh election seems to say—though it sometimes says untruly—that 
here are men planning to give their lives to painting in the exquisite 
medium which is so peculiarly English. Too many painters have 
lately been tempted by big prices and by the higher estimation con- 
ventionally bestowed upon oil-painting to abandon the delicate 
medium of their original choice. It may be hoped that, when the 
Institute of Water-Colour Painters establishes itself in Piccadilly, 
and has an open exhibition and perhaps a Royal charter, the be- 
stowal of outward honours upon this branch of Art will prevent the 
defection of wavering members and encourage a warm devotion in 
those who have yet to begin. 

As it is, nothing strikes the outsider more ludicrously, when he 
thinks of the two Societies, than the manner and heat of their 
rivalry. It seems that what the one Society has done, the other 
must, as promptly as may be, do. The artistic talents of the Royal 
family are fairly divided between them. If our Princess Royal 
belongs to the one, our Princess Louise belongs to the other. In 
that there is no great matter of surprise, though the two princesses 
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painters in water-colours were profoundly strong in personal achieve- 
ment as well as in tradition, there would be something a little 
childish in undue eagerness to claim Royal members. The 
princesess, however, can give the grace of their patronage—and the 
princesses can paint. ‘The rivalry of the two Societies is not confined 
to a struggle for the possession of these Royal ladies. 

Turning from water-colour painting to the art of sculpture, we 
are met by the assertion, made by the generally competent, that the 
interest in sculpture is increasing, and that there is an accession of 
life and of individuality in the work produced. Tosome extent the 
wish is father to the thought—the thought will probably be more un- 
questionably true when the new encouragement offered to sculpture 
by the Royal Academy itself shall have had time to bear fruit. 
But that there is some slight revival of interest, some fresh display 
of ability, no one can doubt; though the condition and the history 
of English sculpture contrast very curiously with the history and 
condition of sculpture in France, where for about a couple of 
centuries there has been an unbroken succession of masters and of 
schools. Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s Zeuzer is the piece most talked 
about at the Academy—its display is contemporaneous with the 
young artist’s election to the Associateship. Zeucer has great virtues 
—Academical virtues, but still precious ones—of reticence and 
restraint. Type and manner are all classical—the slim figure still 
braced for the action that has just been fulfilled. ‘The appeal of this 
art is to the learned. Towards popularity it hardly makes even a 
legitimate claim. Such a claim is made to the full, however, by 
Mr. Brock’s A Moment of Peril. Mr. Mullins’s work, both at the 
Academy and at the Grosvenor, is that of a refined student and a 
fresh observer. But in neither exhibition is he seen at his best. In 
a delightful group displayed a while ago at the Dudley Gallery, and, 
yet better, in a beautiful panel illustrative of the sentiment of Z’A//egro 
(visible for a time at Mr. Agnew’s before it went onward to its 
destination in an English country house), it was made clear that Mr. 
Mullins is a young artist who must be ranked high in any estimate 
of the revival of the art of the modeller in these latter days. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
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THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION 


NGLAND finds herself at the present moment in a somewhat 
singular, if not altogether unparalleled, position—that of 
endeavouring to repair a national mistake, of acknowledging and 
retiring from a position wrongfully seized, by restoring the Transvaal 
to the Boers. Hitherto it has been a generally received rule amongst 
us that voluntary retreat on our part is impossible, and that, right or 
wrong, we must stand by our own actions. All over the world has 
the evil of this doctrine of ours been exemplified, and nowhere more 
markedly so than in South Africa, where it has again and again 
enabled individual governors to inaugurate a line of policy which, 
however gravely it might be objected to by the authorities at home, 
and the English people generally, has been upheld, and the wrongs 
committed perpetuated, on the ground that to reverse an action 
already taken in the name of England, and thereby virtually to 
censure her representatives in the colonies, would injure our prestige 
there. Our rulers in the mother country have hitherto appeared 
blind to the fact that England’s honour has been infinitely more 
injured by injustice and falsehood perpetrated in her name than 
it could be by any frank avowal of mistakes, and attempt to repair 
them. 

No greater error exists concerning the natives of South Africa 
than the very common notion that fear is the only motive they 
can understand, that they must be ruled by it, and that they are 
ready to put down any indulgence on our part to weakness. On 
the contrary, they have a keen sense of justice, and the respect 
which they have always felt for England, although it has been 
sadly injured by our behaviour towards them during the last few 
years, very considerably depended on their belief in her truth and 
justice. 

But the last ten years have been fruitful in instances of the 
mischief that may be done by the unreasoning tenacity alluded to 
above. A series of wrongs have been committed by the authorities 
abroad, admitted and regretted by those at home, censured by a 
large proportion of the English people, but never redressed, because 
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it has been against our principles to step back. In 1873 the chief 
Langalibalele, with his tribe, were ruined, and the latter dispersed, 
while the chief himself remained a prisoner in our hands. The 
accusations against him proved afterwards to be so groundless as 
to evoke the strongest condemnation of the whole affair from the 
then Secretary of State, Lord Carnarvon, who informed his 
subordinates in Natal that, even had the charges brought against 
Langalibalele and his tribe been true, the punishment meted out 
to them would have been far beyond their deserts; but that, as it was, 
after the utmost explanation and fullest possible statement of their 
case, the said officials had failed to produce anything like proof of 
there having been any grounds for the suspicions on which they had 
acted in so hasty and tyrannical a fashion. Nevertheless, on the 
supposition that an official mistake, once committed, is irrevocable, 
he did not command the release of the chief and restitution of the 
tribe, but merely recommended that all possible alleviation of the 
sufferings so unjustly inflicted should be attempted—of which 
recommendation not the smallest notice was ever taken by anyone 
concerned. 

He did, however, order the liberation of another smaller tribe, 
that of Putini, which had been “eaten up,” to use their own 
expressive phrase, by our forces, for no particular reason except 
that they happened to be in the way. But the injustice in this 
case had been so glaringly apparent that the Natal Government 
itself had been obliged to acknowledge it as a mistake ; and the 
restoration of the Putini people had, in point of fact, already been 
effected by the determined efforts of a just man, the late Colonel 
Durnford, R.E., to whose influence the Natal Government officials 
owed the only action in the whole affair which reflected the slightest 
credit upon them. Lord Carnarvon’s order (including the restitution 
of the property of which the Putini people had been stripped—which 
command, indeed, has never been obeyed to this day, except in the 
most partial and niggardly fashion) showed something of the spirit 
in which our present Government is acting: but it stopped short of 
doing full justice ; for the larger tribe despoiled were as innocent as 
their neighbours, yet nothing has ever been done for them, while the 
poor harmless old man, their chief, still languishes in miserable 
captivity, and his tribe is still dispersed and homeless. 

Again, in 1879, we attacked the Zulus, and took their king 
Cetshwayo prisoner on grounds which have vanished into thin air 
upon thorough investigation. Not a single one of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
accusations against the Zulu King but has been turned inside out, 
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and shown to have had no foundation in fact ; and although Sir Bartle 
and his supporters have a habit of repeating their statements from 
time to time, entirely ignoring the apparently unimportant circum- 
stances that they have been, not merely denied, - but completely 
disproved, that does not alter the facts of the case, though unhappily 
it misleads many readers who have not happened to see the complete 
refutations which have been published. 

Between these two dates England was led into another mistake, 
that of annexing the Transvaal, which is the point under present con- 
sideration. 

It is useless now to point out how we might have done that same 
thing justly and righteously, and in defence of a subject race. At the 
time we did not profess such a motive, and were even anxious to disclaim 
it, since any such profession would have tied our hands inconveniently. 
Native interests would have to be sacrificed if the Boers were to be 
pacified, and any qualms of uneasy conscience were allayed by the 
comfortable consideration that eventually British rule must be for the 
good of both black and white. Had we made any such professions, 
our conduct towards the natives since would sufficiently have proved 
their emptiness. We might, indeed, have taken possession of the 
country of the Boers to force them to keep their side of the Sand- 
River Convention, to put an end to the cruel war which they were 
waging against Sikukuni’s tribe, and to prevent their endangering the 
peace of South Africa by their continual encroachments upon Zulu 
territory, and acts of violence towards the rightful dwellers in it. If 
such action of ours had resulted in war with the Boers—which was not 
at all likely while the balancing power of the Zulus existed—we should 
at least have had the approval and sympathy of Europe instead of its 
almost universal reprobation. But then we should have had to act up 
to our professions. We should have had to make an easy peace with 
Sikukuni without further bloodshed, and we should have had to do 
justice to the Zulus by giving up to them, at once and uncondi- 
tionally, the long-disputed country of which the Boers had taken 
possession, but which our English Commissioners, after careful and 
honest inquiry, decided to be rightly and wholly belonging to the 
Zulus. ‘There would have been no need to spend one single life in 
fighting either Zulu or Basuto, and had we been forced to go to war 
with the Transvaal, it would have been a just and honourable war— 
and the only one in South Africa. The fact remains, however, that we 
expressed and acted upon an entirely different set of motives, and that, 
had not the Government at home been misled as to the wishes and con- 
dition of the Boers, the annexation would never have been attempted. 
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Her Majesty’s permission to Sir Theophilus Shepstone to annex 
the country rested expressly on the condition that the majority of 
the inhabitants should desire it. At the time it was made to appear 
that such was the case, but since then it has been amply proved that 
it can never have been so. A noble lord in the House lately 
argued that the coloured inhabitants of the Transvaal are as much 
part of the population as the Boers, and that their votes would 
heavily turn the scale in favour of British rule. That is probably 
true, and the principle is a good one; but as it happens that the 
natives were not considered, and were certainly not consulted in 
the matter in the remotest degree, it is an argument of which we 
have not the slightest right to avail ourselves, any more than that 
we interfered to protect the tribes whom we afterwards crushed at 
our leisure. 

We annexed the Transvaal wrongfully, and, now that the matter 
is thoroughly understood, the country is to be restored to the Boers, 
while the only grounds on which the righteousness of such restoration 
can be doubted is that, since the annexation, we have wrongfully 
crushed and disabled two native races upon the borders of the 
Transvaal, whom we have no right to abandon to the mercy of the 
Boers, and whom yet we shall find it difficult and costly to protect 
in any serviceable sense of the word. Nominal protection and 
security on paper we can give, of course, as we have ever since the 
Sand-River Convention, which has never prevented the practice of 
what was a most brutal slavery in all but name. 

There is no denying that strict justice to the Boers required that 
we should give them back their independence, that is to say, self- 
government and the management of their own affairs, though not of 
the lives and liberties of other races ; and, although it is deeply to 
be deplored that the action was not taken six months sooner, before 
the late lamentable defeats, so that the lives of our brave soldiers 
should not have been needlessly sacrificed, nor the glory of our army 
dimmed, yet the defeat in itself does not alter the justice or injustice 
of the cause. 

But we must not stop here in our work of restitution, doing 
justice to the Boers only. If we have wronged them, we have 
doubly wronged the Zulus ; and if the error of the late Government 
in the one case is to be righted, how much more should it be so in 
the other? Since the Transvaal is to be relinquished, on what 
possible grounds can the Zulu king be kept a prisoner still? The 
Boers were not altogether innocent, and had we really desired only 
to maintain justice and mercy, and had our own hands been clean, we 
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might have found ample grounds against them, but against the Zulus 
and their king we had absolutely none. 

There is nothing to be gained by keeping Cetshwayo a prisoner, 
nothing to be lost by restoring him to his people, who are persistently 
imploring us to do so, on whatever terms we may choose to impose. 
We greatly owe the good behaviour of the nation, under circum- 
stances of exceptional temptation to retaliate upon us while we were 
engaged with the Boers, and considerable provocation from some of 
the rulers whom we hastily and foolishly set over them, to the hopes 
of the people that we shall yet listen to their prayer and give them 
back the king to whom they have proved their devotion to the 
highest point, in individual cases, which human nature can reach— 
that of enduring torture rather than betray him to the British enemies 
who were hunting him down. 

We have beaten the Zulus, although not without such difficulty 
that, probably, had we known of it beforehand, we should never have 
forced the war upon them, and the fact of their being a conquered 
race makes it all the easier to do justice to them now. No reason- 
able person can really believe that we give up the Transvaal because 
we do not feel strong enough to beat the Boers ; still, unhappily, 
circumstances are such as to give our enemies a chance of making 
the unpleasant assertion, and to prevent our giving a practical and 
immediate refutation to the charge. The restoration of the Trans- 
vaal under such circumstances shows an amount of national moral 
courage which, if the course commenced be carried out consistently, 
will probably be better appreciated in after ages than in our own 
time, while painfully excited feeling prevents our seeing quite justly 
and clearly. 

But there is no such wounded pride to be stifled, no such difficulty 
to be overcome, in the way of our doing the still more apparent 
justice of restoring the Zulu king to his people. Here the path of 
duty is clear before us, the task an easy one, fraught with neither 
danger nor humiliation to ourselves or others. We need even make 
no confession of wrong, but can, if we choose, play the part of 
generous conquerors, pardoning the faults against us which have 
never been committed, although we have punished them so severely. 
The inconsistency of perpetuating the injustice committed towards 
the Zulus, while righting that done the Boers, would be so glaring 
that history can hardly fail to give one explanation of it, and that 
will be one which will imply as much want of courage on our part 
as though we really were afraid of the Boers. The Zulus are but a 
coloured race, whose friends—that is to say, those who are ready to 
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work and to suffer for their good—may be counted upon the fingers. 
A few voices are raised on their behalf, and against the cruelty and 
injustice which they have met with at our hands, but those few can 
be disregarded, and, in the course of a very short time, the wrongs 
which they denounce will almost have slipped from the memory of 
the civilised world. 

But the Boers, although the lower and more numerous classes 
amongst them have sunk to a degraded level which places them, as 
human beings, far below the average Zulu, have white skins, and are 
of European descent. Injustice towards them on our part is not 
allowed to pass unnoticed by Europe, whose loudly-spoken indigna- 
tion against us on their behalf contrasts somewhat sadly with the 
careless indifference with which she has witnessed our far greater 
injustice towards the Zulus and Basutos. If, while doing difficult 
and painful justice to the victorious Boers, we refuse, where it is no 
less a duty, to show simple and easy mercy towards the conquered 
Zulus, it can but be said that we dared not fly in the face of European 
indignation, and that the Zulu has no friends. 


FRANCES ELLEN COLENSO. 





A MOTE IN THE PARLIA- 
MENTARY EVE. 


PEAKING at Birmingham the other day, Mr. Chamberlain 
said: “There are some people who think that the time may 
shortly come when a review of the position and functions of the 
House of Lords may not be an inappropriate subject for the con- 
sideration of the English people; but I venture to say that the 
urgent question of the moment—-the point to which every reformer 
should now direct his first attention—is the reform of the procedure 
of the House of Commons.” A week earlier Sir Stafford Northcote, ° 
speaking at Manchester, had made a remark of a similar character, 
and emphatic declarations to the same purpose have been made by 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington. The reception of the state- 
ment by the audience addressed, whether it be a public meeting or 
the House of Commons, has been universally the same. Prolonged 
cheering, unvaried by a single indication of dissent, has approved 
the determination. Hearing this unanimity of opinion among 
leaders on both sides, and noting the unanimous approval on the 
part of the public, the intelligent foreigner may be forgiven if he 
marvels that nothing should come of it. It would seem that all that 
is necessary is that Mr. Gladstone, as leader of the House of Com- 
mons, should bring in certain proposals designed to meet the 
universally admitted necessity ; and that, though it is probable Mr. 
Parnell and his friends might offer some objection, they would be 
powerless against the unanimous opinion and desire of the majority 
ot the House. With such a consensus of opinion between the two 
governing parties, urgency, it seems, would incontestably be voted, 
and the matter might be disposed of at least within a week. 

The necessity being so clear, and Ministers being so much in 
earnest, it will naturally suggest itself to the intelligent mind that 
there is more in this than meets the eye, and that, for some reason not 
plain upon the surface, Mr. Gladstone refrains from attempting to do 
what everyone is agreed should be done. Such, in truth, is the fact, 
well known not only to the right hon. gentlemen who talk so bravely 
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about the necessity of change, but to the little band of Irishmen who 
nightly outrage order and even the decencies of debate. It is easier 
to abolish a Church or pass a Land Bill than to induce the House 
of Commons to reform its laws of procedure. The thing has been 
tried more than once, when the tyranny of the obstructionists has 
temporarily driven authority into a condition of desperation. The 
late Government tried it, as the present Government has done ; but 
the result has uniformly been that the attempt has been altogether 
abandoned, or the measure of reform introduced has been whittled 
down till it became a nullity. When, at the beginning of the current 
session, it was necessary to pass a Coercion Bill, and it was found 
impossible to do so under the ordinary rules of the House, an 
exceptional opportunity presented itself and was made the most of. 
Accident further favoured the Ministry—a disorderly scene, which 
culminated in the wholesale expulsion of the Irish members, pre- 
facing the discussion of the new rules. But the whole course of the 
debate made it clear that this was an exceptional condition of affairs, 
and that the minority was determined that it should remain so. The 
Conservatives had no objection in the world to assist in the passing of 
measures designed to restrain the obstructive power of the Irish mem- 
bers. What they were careful for throughout was that the chains they 
were forging should be kept for the exclusive use of the Irish. In 
that direction they would give with both hands. But when it came 
to any possibility of the new rules becoming applicable to themselves 
as a minority, they were exceedingly careful to give them other shape. 

In this respect the Conservatives in no wise differ from the 
Liberals when they were in the minority. When in the last 
Parliament Sir Stafford Northcote proposed a series of resolutions 
designed to cut the wings of Mr. Biggar and gentlemen of his 
persuasion, the Liberals scrupulously examined them with intent 
to discover the possibility of danger to themselves as a minority. 
This is the keystone of a business that may well puzzle ordinary 
intelligence. The rules of the House of Commons are framed with 
noble generosity towards the. minority. It is the honour and 
crown of a free state that this should be, and all men who love 
freedom will rejoice that, within certain limits of reason and common 
sense, the House of Commons should be found, as it is, unwilling to 
tamper with its constitution. Moreover, in ordinary circumstances, 
the rules of the House are adequate to changing necessity. ‘They 
were framed upon the tacit understanding that men selected by 
the constituencies would be gentlemen of ordinary good breeding, 
and capable of a certain measure of deference to the authority 
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of public opinion. As long as this expectation is fulfilled, there is 
no need of despairing cries such as Mr. Chamberlain uttered at 
Birmingham, or Sir Stafford Northcote at Manchester. But we must 
take facts as we find them, and it is a notorious fact that the rules 
of debate in the House of Commons require alteration. 

That they will be altered some day is certain, unless by beneficent 
changes, to be introduced by the Land Bill or otherwise, the further 
fulfilment of Mr. Curran’s prophecy, quoted by Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
be stayed, and it be agreed that by the selection of Irish representatives 
made for the last Parliament and the present one, the wrong accom- 
plished at the time of the union has been amply avenged. That such 
reform will not take place this session is certain ; and I very much doubt 
whether, unless circumstances speedily make Lord Hartington leader 
of the House of Commons, it will take place during the existence of 
the present Parliament. Mr. Gladstone, with the instinct of a man 
who has spent forty years of his life in the House, shrinks from laying 
rude hands on its constitution. He jumps with eager hope at the 
slightest surcease of obstruction, and, after two quiet nights, believes 
that the two previous months, during which authority was flouted 
and the House turned into a bear-garden, was but “an evil dream.” 
Lord Hartington is capable of wrestling with this dragon, and is 
much inclined for the combat. But we all hope it may be a long 
time before Lord Hartington is called upon to take the lead in the 
Commons ; and, in the meantime, how is the Queen’s Government to 
be carried on? 

Happily, there are one or two points, small in themselves but im- 
portant in their influence, upon which reforms might be introduced 
without the necessity of formal resolutions or pitched battles. The 
habit and the policy of all Speakers run in the direction of laxity. 
The Speaker, as Mr. Brand frequently has to remind the House, is 
not in a position to initiate disciplinary rules. Heis not the master 
but the servant of the House. But there are a vast number of regu- 
lations affecting procedure which have grown up insidiously as customs 
grow. Those not resting upon Standing Orders are variable at the ex- 
pressed pleasure of the House, which the Speaker, having ascertained, 
gives effect to. One very simple but important change, introduced 
last session, will illustrate this peculiarity of the government of the 
House of Commons. When a member proposes to put a question 
to a Minister, he writes down the ternis of his interrogation, and hands 
it to the clerk at the table. It is carefully read and, if unobjectionable 
in form, is printed in the list of questions for the day indicated by the 
member desiring to put it. If it is not in due form, it is altered 
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by the authority of the Speaker, and ‘made conformable to certain 
rules, some written and some understood, which guide procedure 
in this matter. Up to 1874 it was the custom, when the time came 
for a member to rise in his place and “beg to ask the Home Secre- 
tary,” or the Secretary of State for War, or whomsoever the question 
was addressed to, “‘the question which stands in my name, No. ooo 
on the paper.” This was a long-established usage, agreeable to the 
most elementary rules of common sense. Every member in the House 
holds in his hand a copy of the Orders on which the questicns are 
printed at full length. Copies are also supplied to the representatives 
of the Press. Everyone interested or uninterested could see for 
himself what a particular question was, and to read it aloud was 
so many seconds or minutes wasted. In the last Parliament, more 
particularly in the earlier years, when there was very little serious 
business to occupy the attention of the House, some members, 
who took a pardonable delight in their own composition, began 
to do themselves the pleasure of reading their questions aloud. 
The practice quickly spread, and before the end of the second 
session became established. When the new Parliament met, 
members re-elected returned to the practice, and new members, 
thinking it was all right, followed suit. The consequence was that, 
with fifty questions on the paper, occupying some five or six pages, 
the mere reading of them began to make a serious inroad on the 
limited time of the House. One night Mr. Joseph Cowen publicly 
called attention to the matter, which, being once named, struck the 
House as so preposterously undesirable that, after a brief resistance 
on the part of the Irish members, the practice was abandoned, and a 
saving of time was effected which practically adds the length of a 
week to an average Session. 

This was a great reform, accomplished in a single night, at a time 
when Ministers had been struggling for weeks to bring about by 
formal resolution a more ambitious saving of time. A great deal more 
might be effected in the same direction and in the same unpretentious 
manner. A cognate reform is suggested at the other end of the 
noisy and not always useful course of a question. Out of the same 
rank soil of personal vanity whence grows the practice of reading 
questions, there springs a habit of publicly giving notice of them. 
Some members—never the most useful—when they have laboriously 
evolved the terms of a question, rise in their places and interrupt the 
progress of public business by insisting upon reading out their little 
composition. This is what is called “ giving notice of a question,” 
and is considerably less defensible than the habit of reading a ques- 
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tion when actually put. No practical purpose is served, save that of 
flattering the vanity of the member giving notice. The ostensible 

object is, that the Minister to whom the question is to be addressed 

may have time and opportunity to make such inquiries as shall enable 

him to answer it. But the Minister may not be in his place at the 

moment ; certainly he will not catch the full purport of the notice ; 

and if he did, his office being closed, he would not be able to devote 

himself to the institution of the necessary inquiries till the next 

morning, when, in the ordinary course, he would find the terms of. 
the notice on the printed paper. It is only a few members, of well- 

known temperament, who thus abuse the good nature of the House. 

It would be as easy to stop this as it has been to put an end to the 
practice of reciting the terms of questions when put. It is question- 
able whether any practical good comes of publicly giving notice of a 

motion. That is, however, an old-established custom, which does 
not here come under challenge. Notices of motion are more or 

less serious matters, which may merit the prominence given them 

by public notice being given. But the practice of giving notice of 
questions is one that has been impudently grafted upon the older 
custom by the fussy, vain, pretentious men who are to be found in all 
assemblages where talking is part of the daily business, and who are 

not absent even from the House of Commons. 

A still more important reform, which might be introduced forth- 
with, without debate or division, is also suggested by an abuse of the 
right of putting questions. It is obviously a requirement based on 
common sense and common fairness that, when questions are put, 
opportunity should be afforded of considering their terms and 
making the inquiries necessary to full and trustworthy answer. This 
is the daily practice of the House ; and it is carried to such lengths 
that, unless the question be of a class reasonably within the personal 
information of the Minister, it is held to be necessary that several 
days’ notice should be given. But, thanks to the honourable indis- 
position of the Speaker too frequently to interpose his authority, 
there has grown up of late—and is increasing week by week—the 
habit of supplementing printed questions by verbal ones, This takes 
many forms, all equally pernicious. Quite the newest is to supple- 
ment a printed question by a verbal one in which an attempt is 
made, with more or less cleverness, to place the case in point in 
quite a different light from that thrown upon it by the original 
interrogator. ‘This is a habit which, like much else to the detriment 
of the House of Commons, has grown out of the action of the Irish 
members. Being for the most part gentlemen of ingenuous and 
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trustful nature, they are frequently imposed upon by designing con- 
stituents, who send to them harrowing details of alleged outrages, 
either of landlords or magistrates, which they cast in the form of a 
question—or rather of a series of assertions, with a note of interroga- 
tion at the end of each sentence—and address to the Treasury 
Bench. Thereupon a Conservative Irish member hastily rises, 
and, taking up the original question as it appears on the paper, 
traverses all its assertions. Between these two fires, a Minister stands 
and delivers his modest answer. What follows is only too familiar. 
Two or three Irish members jump up at the same time from below 
the gangway and “hurl back in the teeth” of their countryman above 
the gangway whatever he may have said. Reminded by the Speaker 
that they are out of order, they, as they say, with a sarcasm that has 
long lost its point, “to put themselves in order, will move the 
adjournment.” Then are the heavens opened, the floods come, 
and practical business is postponed for an hour, or sometimes three. 
A practical illustration of what happens as a direct consequence 
of the irregularity of putting questions without notice was furnished 
on the day the House adjourned for the Whitsun Recess. When 
the questions on the paper were disposed of, there was the usual 
rigmarole of supplementary questions. Amongst these was one by 
Colonel Tottenham, in which he asked whether it was true that 
there had been an attempt on the life of Lord Dunsandle’s son ; and 
whether this was not the third murder, or attempt to murder, in the 
same locality, which might be traced to the action of the Land 
League? If Colonel Tottenham had taken the proper course of 
giving due notice of his question, he might have been spared the 
trouble of putting it by the discovery of two facts: first, that there 
had been no attempt on the life of Lord Dunsandle’s son ; and, 
secondly, that Lord Dunsandle has no son. What followed on 
Colonel Tottenham’s sitting down was the uprising of two or three 
Irish members to defend the Land League against the insinuation. 
A motion for the adjournment was made, the Babel of tongues broke 
loese, Mr. O’Kelly was suspended, and an interruption extending over 
three hours prevented the House resuming Committee on the Irish 
Land Bill. In the course of frequent remarks the Speaker had to 
make, he said that, if he had seen the terms of Colonel Tottenham’s 
question, he would have eliminated as irregular the reference to the 
Land League. If that had been done, the House would have been 
spared the disgraceful scene which followed, and it would have been 
done if Colonel Tottenham had followed the older and reasonable 
practice of placing his question on the notice paper before putting it 
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After this there appears nothing to be said except that the House 
goes on precisely the same as it did before this incident. Questions 
are put night after night without notice, angry recrimination follows, 
and motions for adjournment are not infrequently made. An 
examination of the circumstances under which motions for the 
adjournment have been irregularly made during the present Session 
shows that three times out of five they have arisen upon a question, 
the putting of which without notice was of itself a disorderly pro- 
ceeding. Even where this ultimate evil does not follow, the putting 
of questions without notice is to be deprecated as a loss of time. 
In many cases a Minister declines to answer, requesting that notice 
may be given. But in the meantime the waste of time has been 
effected. ‘There has been so much time taken for the putting of the 
question, and so much for the Minister to request that the ordinary 
rule may be followed. 

Here are two reforms which might be effected whilst we are 
talking largely and waiting wearily for the introduction of a constitu- 
tional measure of reform of the procedure of the House. They do 
not look much, but everyone familiar with the proceedings in the 
House of Commons will know that they mean a great deal. They 
might be carried out from next Monday night at the instance of the 
Speaker, who would find support for his action in older-established 
customs of the House. But Mr. Brand is constitutionally averse 
from assuming authority. He habitually shrinks behind a request 
for an expression of the pleasure of the House. Such an expression 
might be elicited by the Leader of the House at its next meeting. 
If Mr. Gladstone, in the course of a few observations on the business 
arrangements of the week, were to allude to these two well-known 
affronts to the spirit, if not breaches of the letter, of the law, he 
would draw from the House an expression of opinion that would be 
sufficient for the Speaker to act upon. When the actual procedure 
of the House is brought into full accordance with the existing rules, 
we may with some hopefulness turn to the consideration of the 
necessity and desirability of amending the rules themselves. 


THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue “Box or ELEctTRICcITY.” 


TAKE it for granted that the readers of these Notes have read 
some of the accounts of the above which have appeared in the 
daily papers, and therefore I need only to remind them of the main 
facts, viz., that M. Faure has improved the well-known “ secondary 
battery” of M. Plante, by coating the plates or electrodes with red 
lead, which greatly increases their efficiency. ‘The newspaper chorus 
was started by a letter dated May r4th, signed F. I. R. S., that ap- 
peared in the Zimes, in which the writer describes one of these 
secondary batteries placed in a square wooden box of about one 
cubic foot capacity, the whole weighing 75 Ibs. 

Everybody has seen the old experiment of charging a “ Leyden 
Jar,” and remembers how the operator laboured on at the winch of 
the electrical machine, while the sparks crackled out between the 
knob of the prime conductor knob, and that of the jar ; how the 
electric energy was thus accumulated, not z# the jar, as some 
suppose, but on the surfaces of its opposed coatings, and how a 
mimic lightning flash or painful shock was produced on supplying a 
means of communication between the coatings. 

M. Faure’s “ file secondaire” is an apparatus which does for the 
voltaic battery nearly—not quite—the same as the Leyden jar does 
for the electrical machine. This may be called a “bottle of 
electricity,” as fairly as that may be described asa “ box of electri- 
city,” the differences being due to the differences of electric tension 
in the two cases. The Leyden jar is charged with electricity of 
such high tension that it discharges in one instantaneous flash if 
supplied with a good conducting path, and oozes round gradually by 
a sort of electric leakage when exposed to ordinary vapour-charged 
air. This difference is due to the different conditions of electric 
force originally supplied. 

I have been somewhat amused at the brilliant anticipations 
which this box of “condensed lightning,” this “little witch,” as Sir 
William Thomson called it, has created. One writer says, “What 
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possibilities this Aortable natural force will realise in the future it is 
too soon to predict. With the invention before us it would be 
hardly rash to say that hereafter it will lighten our darkness, supply 
us with heat, carry us on our journey,” &c. “It seems as if we were 
within measurable distance of the time when we shall be able to tap, 
so to speak, the forces of the universe and make them our servants, 
It is quite possible that, in an age not very remote, coal itself will be 
useless, and that men will wonder their ancestors lived in dread of 
its extinction.” 

These anticipations afford a striking confirmation of the paradox, 
“that nothing is so deceptive as figures excepting facts.” The fact 
has been conclusively demonstrated that the box of electricity carried 
by F. I. R. S. from Paris to Glasgow contained an amount of 
potential energy equal to one million of foot pounds, that the electric 
force there stored or imprisoned was sufficient to raise one pound a 
million of feet, or one million of pounds one foot. It is just this 
fact and these figures that have deceived this writer and many 
others. 

A million foot pounds seems a great deal, but let us examine it a 
little further. A steam engine is said to have one-horse power for 
every 33,000 foot pounds of work it can do per minute, therefore 
this wonderful box of “portable natural force” is just capable of 
doing one minute’s work of a 33-horse power engine, allowing only 
one-third of a horse power for loss in transmission to any sort of 
machine. The loss would practically far exceed this. If F. I. R.S. 
had carried his figures a little further, he would have learned that 
more power was expended in transporting his box of energy from 
Paris to Glasgow than the million foot pounds it contained; and 
that the idea of using such an apparatus as an economical means of 
transferring mechanical power is preposterous. 

I find by reference to John Bourne’s “Treatise on the Steam 
Engine,” published in 1847, page 81, that the duty done by the 
Holmbush Cornish pumping engine, so far back as 1836, was 
140,484,848 foot pounds for every 112 lbs. of coal consumed. A 
lump of coal of the size of this ‘box of electricity” would weigh 
about 80 lbs., or 5 lbs. more than the box. 

Now, what is the nature of this lump of coal in reference to the 
uses we make of it? Itis a package of concentrated fossil sunbeams, 
in which is stored or imprisoned more than a hundred times as 
much of “ portable natural force” as the sensational box of electri- 
city contains, The amount of energy thus bottled up in the coal is 
actually far greater than this, but I only count the amount that was 
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practically available in 1836—much more is now obtainable, though 
even now a vast quantity is lost. F. I. R.S. says that the “advantages 
to science and humanity at large which this discovery is destined to 
afford are of such transcendent importance that we cannot for the 
present form any correct estimate of their magnitude.” With all 
due deference to F. I. R. S., Sir William Thomson, the Zimes, &c., 
I do venture to estimate the mechanical magnitude of the poten- 
tiality of the 75 lbs. sample in question, and assert that it is less 
than that of three-quarters of a pound of coal, and that the idea 
of practically using any such an apparatus for the storage of mechanical 
force is but a baseless dream. 

The writer who regards this invention as bringing us within 
measurable distance of the time when we shall be able to tap the 
forces of the universe and make them our servants, does not seem to 
understand that we have been thus tapping and using such forces 
ever since the primzval savage kindled the first fire and made any 
use of its heat. On the same ground that Plante named his appara- 
tus a “secondary pile,” I may claim for a piece of coal or other 
ordinary organic fuel the name ofa “secondary sun.” We “ tap the 
forces of the universe ” that have been stored for ages when we open 
a coal-mine, the coal giving by its combustion exactly the same 
amount of heat as the plants which form it absorbed from the ancient 
sunbeams ; and this heat or expansive energy is convertible into 
mechanical, electrical, and other forces, as our daily experience 
proves. 

Even the box of electricity itself was supplied with all its energy 
by coal or wood, whether charged by a battery working by the 
oxidation of zinc, or by a Gramme’s or Siemens’ machine. The zinc 
ore was reduced by the oxidation of coal or wood, and the machine 
driven by the same great source of power. 

As a scientific achievement, M. Faure’s pile is very interesting 
indeed, and it may be useful as a means of transferring electric 
force for surgical purposes, &c., where expense need not be consi- 
dered, and chemicals would be inconvenient. It may possibly 
become an adjunct to electric light apparatus in order to meet such 
a contingency as that which temporarily darkened a part of London 
lately, but I am very doubtful of this. I cannot see why a secondary 
battery should be used when a primary one can in such cases always 
be available, and may be set going in less than a second by merely 
lowering the suspended plates into the exciting liquid. Such a 
battery ready for instant working might easily be kept at hand in 
connection with every dynamo-electric arrangement, where a tem- 
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porary hitch in the machinery is a serious matter. Though more 
costly than the steam-driven machinery, it would be cheaper, quite 
as convenient, and more reliable for continuous working than 
any secondary pile that has been, or is ever likely to be, invented. 

The most hopeful suggestion is that the secondary pile may 
perform for electric generators the function of a fly wheel, by 
receiving and storing the overflow of surplus power when the demand 
for power falls short of its supply, and giving it out when this con- 
dition is reversed. 


Tue IstHmMus OF CORINTH CANAL 


HE invincible Lesseps is said to have obtained from the Greek 

Government a concession for cutting a canal through the Isthmus 

of Corinth, and the newspaper comments that are made upon it refer 

to difficulties to be encountered, and the modern advantages afforded 
by the blasting of rocks by dynamite, &c., &c. 

Many years ago, when I was young and headstrong, I ventured, 

in spite of brigands, to make some excursion from Athens into the 


beautiful but wretched country of rural Greece. One of these trips 
was to Corinth, where from the Acropolis, which commands a mag- 
nificent panorama of classic ground, extending to the Athenian 
Acropolis, 50 miles distant, I saw the Isthmus and all its surroundings 
lying like a map below. It thus appeared so narrow, so nearly flat, 
and so easy to cut through, and thereby save the long sail round the 
Morea, that I determined to examine it closely, and accordingly 
spent the greater part of the following day in exploring it alone, and 
on foot. 

The impressions conveyed by the bird’s-eye view were fully 
confirmed by this closer survey. The isthmus is merely a tongue of 
limestone, “ a kind of conglomerate limestone,” as I find it described 
in my notes. The cutting through such material is mere child’s play 
to modern engineers. As the isthmus is so nearly flat in some 
parts, the depth of cutting would be but small, supposing that 
all the canal be cut through this foundation rock—which may be 
unnecessary, for I found, beside the conglomerate limestone, 
a deposit of soft gravelly rock or partially consolidated gravel 
following or filling up what appeared to me to have been 
originally a natural channel, the bed of a stream that once connected 
the Gulf of Corinth with that of Egina, as the Bosphorus connects 
the Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora. If I am right, the cutting 
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of this canal will be merely a matter of holiday recreation to such an 
engineer as M. Lesseps. 

Nero commenced a very respectable ship canal from the 
Corinthian side. It was 200 feet wide, and is traceable to a distance 
of about 1200 yards. The absence of any serious elevations is 
evident from the fact that there was a level roal across the isthmus, 
the Diolkos, over which small vessels were drawn on rollers from one 
sea to another. 


THE GREAT IRISH TELESCOPE. 


T the Dublin meeting of the British Association in 1878, the 

members had the privilege of examining the great telescope 

then in course of construction by Mr. Grubb at Rathmines. The 

tube and all its framing appliances were completed, and the great 

object-glass was ground but not polished. It is now finished, and 

about to be forwarded to its destination, the Imperial and Royal 
Observatory, near Vienna. 

It is the largest refracting telescope that has yet been con- 
structed, though our American cousins are threatening something 
still bigger. The tube, with its glasses, &c., weighs 7 tons, yet it is 
moved in any direction by a touch of the hand. The steel dome 
forming the roof of the observatory temporarily erected at Rath- 
mines is 45 feet in diameter, and weighs 15 tons; but I turned it 
easily with one hand by a direct push or pull, though it was then but 
imperfectly levelled. The tube of the telescope is 334 feet in length, 
364 inches diameter in the middle, lessening to 27 inches at the 
object end, and 12 inches at the eye end. It is made of lapped and 
rivetted steel plates. 

The object-glass is 28 inches in diameter, with a working surface, 
or “aperture,” of 27 inches, The difficulty of obtaining such a mass 
of glass without flaw, and more especially of equal refractive power 
throughout, is one of the primary limitations to the possible size of a 
refracting telescope. Another is the difficulty of grinding and polish- 
ing accurately, and mounting without flexure. 

As an example of the accuracy demanded, I may mention that 
when I saw the glass there stood upon it a little instrument called a 
spherometer or tripod micrometer. This measures the curvature in 
its own diameter to gy}yq Of an inch, but was not a sufficiently 
delicate measure of the uniformity of convexity. It was only avail- 
able in roughing out the glass. Optical tests were necessary for 
finishing. After a glass has been accurately ground, it may be 
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spoiled in the polishing, and therefore, when the optician has got his 
curvature correct, he will leave the surface a little rough, rather than 
risk the figure for the sake of fine superficial polish. It is easy 
enough to obtain high magnifying power, but the combination of 
correct definition with this is the difficult problem. 

In using such a telescope, or even a much smaller one, the 
rotation of the earth becomes strikingly evident. If the telescope is 
fixed, the moon, the planet, the star, or other celestial object runs 
away, and is presently out of the field. The motion of its rising or 
setting is magnified as well as the object. To meet this the telescope 
has to be mounted so as to rotate on an axis which is parallel to the 
axis of the earth, and so arranged that the “ optical axis,” or line of 
sight of the telescope, is at right angles to this. ‘Thus, the telescope 
moves upon this axis just as the whole vault of the heavens appears 
to move. Thisarrangement is called an “ equatorial mounting,” and 
when thus arranged, clockwork may be attached which moves the 
telescope as it might move the hour-hand of a clock, but at half the 
rate, ze. once round in 24 hours. By this means a star is followed 
when the telescope is turned in the opposite direction to that of the 
earth’s rotation. To follow the moon or the sun is not so easy. 

To learn the direction in which the telescope is pointing, or in 
other words the position of the object seen, there are divided 
circles which measure the vertical, horizontal, or other inclination of 
the instrument ; “ right ascension and declination,” corresponding to 
terrestrial longitude and latitude extended to the skies, being the 
principal requirements. In an instrument of such magnitude these 
limbs or graduated circles or arcs are far away from the eyepiece, but 
by means of mirrors and suitable illumination, Mr. Grubb has brought 
them within the nearest possible reach of the observer using this 
telescope. He has only to look through another eyepiece, near to 
the main one, and there he sees the magnified divisions of either limb 
and its vernier by simply turning a handle, which moves the prismatic 
mirrors in such wise as to reflect that which he requires to read 
directly to the eye. The divisions are engraved on an alloy of one 
part pure gold and one pure silver. 

I should add in explanation, for the benefit of those who are not 
learned in telescopes, that the absolute size of this telescope is far 
less than either of Lord Rosse’s, but these are reflecting, not refracting, 
telescopes, and the possible limits of size of a metallic mirror are far 
greater than those of an achromatic object-glass. I walked down the 
tube of Lord Rosse’s larger telescope, and found that the top of this 
tube was nine inches higher than I could reach with my arm extended 
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upwards above my head ; length of tube, 53 feet—thus forming 
a respectable tunnel. 


TRAPPIST MONKS AND NATURALISTS. 


N the Globe of April 1g last is an article in which the Island of 
Herm and its attractions for the marine zoologist, the mineral- 
ogist, the botanist, &c., are well described by a writer who evidently 
understands the scientific part of his subject, but who nevertheless 
bases his communication on a mistake. He warns the naturalists 
to hurry there and see it at once for the last time, telling them that 
the island “is passing from the hands of the late popular secular 
proprietor into those of the monastic Trappists; and once these 
ascetics fairly establish themselves on its soil, good-bye to incursions, 
either for science, for sport, or for pleasure.” 

I am not an admirer of monkish institutions, quite the contrary ; 
but as a matter of justice to the Trappists, and to prevent naturalists 
from being scared from this interesting islet, I state the following 
facts :-— 

In 1830 the Trappist monks of Meilleraye in Normandy were 
expelled from France, as others have been recently. They settled 
on the flanks of the Knockmeledown Mountains near Cappoquin, 
and there have done wonders in reclaiming the waste land, planting 
timber, &c. In the summer of 1876 I sailed up the beautiful 
Blackwater river from Youghal to Lismore, then walked to Cappoquin 
and up to the monastery, reaching it after sunset. The monks were 
all in bed, but one of the brothers got up, let me in, gave me supper 
and a comfortable clean bed in a decent though very unpretending 
room. I had breakfast next morning and was shown throughout 
the establishment, which is very extensive, including the residence 
of the monks, a large church, a guest-house, in which I slept, and 
two schools ; one free for the poor, and the other a boarding-school 
for paying pupils. 

When I left I offered payment for board and lodging, but it was 
refused, and there was no box as at St. Bernard ; but a copy of one 
of my books, sent afterwards by post as a contribution to their library, 
was accepted with many thanks. 

On my way across the mountains in the morning I met one of 
the monks, Father Basil Foley, and walked and talked with him 
during some two hours, discussing the land question, &c. &c. He 
invited me to come again and spend a week at the monastery. 

Two years after I was at Waterford just when the new railway to 
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Cappoquin opened. It was Sunday morning, and there was an 
excursion to Cappoquin. I took a ticket and revisited the monastery. 
This time I was one of a party of seventy or eighty visitors, excur- 
sionists, who hired every car obtainable at Cappoquin, and drove in 
procession to besiege the monastery. The monks received the 
motley crowd, including a few priests, entertained them in the guest- 
house with bread and cheese, ale and stout, and sherry for the ladies 
—making no charge, but on this occasion receiving the voluntary 
contributions of their unceremonious guests. 

While I was engaged upon the bread and cheese, Father Foley 
recognised me, drew me aside, and asked me to come with him 
and “ take pot-luck.” What that meant I presently learned when I 
found myself in a refectory within the regions of silence, and one of 
a select few of favoured guests who were regaling on hot roast and 
boiled joints, with potatoes, greens, and bottled beer. It was a 
curious repast, the visitors and lay-brother waiters communicating 
by signs, and a father in his white woollen robe preaching a sort of 
sermon in short semi-rhythmic paragraphs or propositions, with 
pause between each. Though the monks thus entertain their guests, 
they themselves only drink water and eat bread and vegetables. 

The reader may judge from the above whether the naturalist 
need despair of revisiting Herm when the Trappists are in possession. 
Some of the remarkable hospitality of Mount Meilleraye may be 
attributable to the irrepressible geniality of the Irishman which 
breaks through all restraints; but it is evident that Trappism, 
however severe upon its own devotees, may be very indulgent to 
outsiders, 


CoaL-DUST EXPLOSIONS. 


OLLIERY explosions have been cruelly frequent of late, in spite 

of the Davy lamp, skilful ventilation, and inspection. A certain 
proportion are probably attributable to the carelessness of colliers, 
and some to preventible causes connected with the management 
of the mine. Recent investigations have proved that they are more 
frequent when a low barometer indicates diminished atmospheric 
pressure, and most especially when the fall has occurred suddenly. 
The reason of this is easily understood. The hydro-carbon gas that 
escapes as “ fire-damp” is chiefly supplied by what the colliers call 
<¢‘ blowers ”—small jets or streams of gas that comes hissing out from 
its long imprisonment when the miner’s pick removes the solid 
impediments to its escape, As the face of the coal, like all else 
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upon the earth and under the earth, is subject to the pressure of the 
atmosphere, the force of this emission must be equal to the excess of 
the elastic pressure of the coal-gas above that of the atmosphere. 
Lessen the atmospheric pressure, and the force of such emission must 
increase proportionally. Or in cases of gentle oozing of gas due to 
very small excess of pressure from within, the variations of atmo- 
spheric pressure may determine whether there shall be any escape at 
all beyond what is due to gaseous diffusion. 

Warnings are now given in order to induce special caution when 
the barometer is unusually low. Careful attention to the movements 
of the barometer has saved many a good ship, and may possibly save 
the lives of many colliers. 

It is commonly believed that fire-damp, or coal gas, is the only 
cause of colliery explosions. There is, however, another explosive 
agent quite distinct from this. In dry dusty mines explosions have oc- 
curred where the character of the coal is such that there are no sudden 
outbursts of fire-damp, and very little can ever be found. In these 
cases the explosion is accompanied by the production of clouds of 
smoke and deposits of soot ; the timbers, the floor and roof of workings 
being covered with a crust of coked coal-dust. Faraday and Lyell 
reported to the Home Secretary in 1845 that in the Haswell colliery 
‘this deposit was in some parts half an inch thick and in others 
almost an inch thick.” These explosions are analogous to those 
which take place in flour and saw mills, and are due to the sudden 
ignition of particles of combustible dust suspended in the air. 

This subject is so little understood, that some of my readers will 
probably hesitate to accept the explanation. The statement of a few 
demonstrable facts may remove this scepticism. 

At a lecture delivered June 1, 1878, at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
by Prof. L. W. Peck, he showed a number of experiments demonstrating 
the terribly explosive powers of flour, starch, powdered sugar, and 
other kinds of organic dust. A gas flame was placed near to weighed 
quantities of the dust, which by means of a pair of common bellows 
was then suddenly blown towards the flame. Thus, three-quarters 
of an ounce of starch placed under an inverted open box, and sud- 
denly puffed up while a flame was burning near it, threw up the 
box, weighing 6 lbs., to a height of 20 feet. Half an ounce thus 
burned in a box closed with a loose cover, threw up the cover 
3 inches, with a heavy man standing on it. A closed box of 4 cubic 
feet capacity, having five sides 1} inch thick, and the other side } 
of an inch thick, was similarly charged with dust. On its ignition the 
thin side of the box was blown out, and a flame shot out “half-way 
across the stage.” 
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At first sight this may appear contradictory to our ordinary 
experience, but it is not so. The explosion of the starch, flour, 
sugar, wood-dust, mill-sweepings, &c., is almost identical in its origin 
and character with that of gunpowder, the difference being that the 
oxygen is supplied to the latter in a solid instead of a gaseous state. 

Gunpowder is charcoal-dust and brimstone-dust mixed with salt- 
petre, which salt, when heated, gives out oxygen, that combines with 
the dust particles, forming compound gases and evolving heat, the 
expansive action of which constitutes the explosion. The flour-dust, 
sugar-dust, starch-dust, &c., when diffused through the air, consist of 
minute particles, each of which is surrounded with a little atmosphere 
of its own, which atmosphere contains oxygen. ‘These particles and 
this oxygen, when heated, unite, with evolution of more heat, and 
consequent expansive force, each expansively-burning particle firing 
its surrounding neighbours just as each grain of gunpowder fires 
those surrounding it, or, more strictly speaking, as each minute grain 
of carbon or sulphur-dust, of which the visible gunpowder grains are 
composed, does so. 

Flour contains about 40 per cent. of pure carbon; one ounce 
of such carbon combining with 2? ounces of oxygen will evolve 
heat enough to exert an expansive force capable of raising 35 
tons to a height of 10 feet, supposing none of the power were wasted. 
To do this completely, the one ounce of dust must be equally 
diffused through about 9} cubic feet of air. In any other propor- 
tions, or if unequally diffused, the combustion of the dust would be 
incomplete, and the effect proportionally diminished. It is well for 
us that such correct adjustment of proportions does not often occur 
by accident. 

Coal-dust explosions are more easily preventible than fire-damp 
explosions, as the dust may be laid by water. In ordinary mines 
there is water enough, commonly too much in some parts, though 
even in very wet mines certain parts of the workings may be dry. As 
we proceed in our present course of reckless consumption, we are 
driven to deeper and deeper seams ; the deeper we go, the hotter and 
drier the mine, and the greater becomes the danger due to this 
additional explosion-factor, the coal-dust. So far as present ex- 
perience shows, it appears to have acted rather as an adjunct to the 
fire-damp than an independent explosive. In the explosions of flour- 
mills and saw-mills the combustion of the dust does all the mischief ; 
in coal-mines the first outrush of explosive expansion and the subse- 
quent return rush into the partial vacuum thus produced, stir up every 
particle of dry coal-dust, and may thus produce a secondary explosion. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE MEININGEN CourRT COMPANY. 


HAT our stage has much to learn from that of other countries 
is the impression forced upon the mind by the successive 
troupes, French, Italian, Dutch, German, that come over and play for 
our delectation and benefit. In individual actors we stand as high as 
any country in Europe. I could name six or eight comedians now 
on the English stage whose merits “may speak unbonneted” to 
those of any artists that have come to us from abroad. In stage 
management, meanwhile, and in the drilling of supernumeraries, our 
position, in spite of all that has recently been effected in the way 
of improvement, is contemptible. It is impossible to believe in 
the reality of action, when those supposed to be most deeply 
concerned in it are gaping at the ceiling or casting bovine glances 
into the pit. An effect such as is produced in the performance of 
“ The Twelfth Night” (Was Jhr wollt) by the Meiningen Court Com- 
pany recently in our midst, when the message of Viola, disguised as 
Cesario, is given to Olivia in the presence of ladies in attendance, 
who take a smiling and cultivated interest in what is going on, and 
whisper gently one to another concerning it, is as far out of our 
present reach as is the more vaunted, but less effective, presentation 
of the mob in “Julius Cesar” listening to the oration of Mark 
Antony, and roused by it to madness and mutiny. 

Excellent as is the German stage management, as illustrated in 
the before-mentioned company, it is not faultless. In the disposition 
of individuals, and in that of crowds, the artifice is apparent. When 
a conversation is being conducted in the front of the stage, those who 
walk behind are affected and unnatural in gesture ; one waves grace- 
fully his hand towards some imaginary object out of sight, as drawing 
his companion’s attention to it, and a second points to what is going 
on, like a schoolmaster indicating to his young friends what to 
admire in a landscape. The same thing is seen in the groups, in 
which, as in a melodramatic picture, the art of arrangement is too 
evident, and the attitudes in which men are placed are picturesque 
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rather than conceivable. This is scarcely hypercriticism. There is 
in these things defect which may be remedied, and the fact that 
blemishes so minute make themselves felt attests how admirable is the 
general representation. 

One critic has pointed out that the students and others, who in 
“The Robbers” are represented as joining Carl Moor in his wan- 
derings, are middle-aged men, whereas they should be youths. This 
observation is just. The class which has always been most turbu- 
lent under oppression is the youth at the Universities. From the very 
formation of Universities this has held true. Stimulated by reading 
in the classics, and especially in Plutarch, of the heroes of antiquity, 
and filled with theories concerning freedom, youth has always been 
eager for reformation and change, and often ready for the most reck- 
less of deeds. Of the same class as these scholars depicted in “ The 
Robbers” are the students who are said to be the most energetic 
among the Nihilists. Itis not only among students that youth shows 
itself violent and reckless. Speaking, the other day, to one of our 
most eminent police officials, I was told that most burglaries and 
desperate actions are committed by boys of eighteen to three- or 
four-and-twenty. With more knowledge, the criminal becomes more 
circumspect, and takes to less adventurous, if not less remunerative, 
forms of offence against society. 


INTELLECTUAL EXPRESSION IN OLD AGE. 


HERE are few who have not seen in happy and reverend 
age the kind of beauty to which Donne refers when, in his 
ninth elegy, he declares— 
No spring nor summer’s beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. 
The phenomenon is indeed far from rare. In masculine as in femi- 
nine physiognomy, a softening and beautifying power is exercised by 
the weakening and relenting influences of age. I have frequent oppor- 
tunity of contemplating old men belonging to the operative classes, 
farm-labourers and the like, who are in receipt of parish relief or who 
have accepted shelter in an almshouse, and I have been struck by 
the social and intellectual superiority to the class from which they 
are drawn that their faces disclose. In the period of ripe manhood, 
when the fight of life is most keen, the average human face, sharpened 
and set for combat, is seen at its worst. Infancy finds, of course, in 
its helplessness an appeal towhich the whole world responds; childhood 
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has all the grace and beauty of promise which in the works of nature 
as in those of man are, nine times out of ten, superior to those of 
performance. Then comes the ripening charm of adolescence and 
nubile years. This period, when—to use the splendid lines which the 
author of “ Festus” wrote, and of which the author of “ The Angel 
World,” whose chief mission it seems to be to dishonour his early 
work, is, I suppose, ashamed— 
The blood is bright, breath sweet, skin smooth, 
And limbs all made to minister delight— 

is, of course, the crowning period of beauty. With increasing years 
features as a rule grow more accentuated, tricks of style develop into 
uncomfortable mannerisms, the smile hardens into the grimace, and 
the whole aspect has not seldom, when the individuality most 
strongly asserts itself, something of caricature. This state of things 
lasts until the arrival of age, when modifying influences make them- 
selves felt, and when returning feebleness and the foreshadowing of 
dissolution bring back something of the pathos and grace of childhood. 
In the faces of men whose occupations through life have been purely 
mechanical, habits of observation and thought, small as they may be, 
give the look something almost akin to culture. I do not expect these 
views to pass undisputed or unchallenged. They may be accepted, 
however, as observations from life ; and the more a man thinks upon 
the question, the more speedily he will come to similar conclusions. 
I do not say that the illustration holds true in every case. I think, 
however, it is general enough in application to have the force of a 
law. 


A Novet Tax. 


F many proofs ot Yankee ingenuity, the most remarkable that 

has lately come under my notice consists in the effort to sub- 

stitute direct for indirect taxation with regard to the liquor traffic, 
which is being tried in Indiana. A Bill is at present before the 
Legislature of that State, the effect of which will be to impose an 
annual tax of ten dollars upon every man who wishes to drink 
intoxicating liquors. A sum like this, which constitutes more than 
the annual earnings of a ryot, is, of course, considerable. It repre- 
sents, however, but a small portion of the tax which the middle-class 
Englishman annually pays the State in the shape of liquor-duty. It 
is worth notice, as restraining the privilege to get drunk which the 
possession of a licence might seem to imply, that the “ permit” is to 
be forfeited on the first conviction for intoxication, Out of the sum 
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raised by the licences it is intended, moreover, to maintain asylums 
for inebriates. 


Our LincuistTic ACCESSIONS, 


N the case of a language so composite as English, the intro- 

duction and assimilation of words taken from foreign sources 
are natural and familiar processes. Some opposition is at first 
encountered by the new-comer, but if it serves any purpose we end 
by giving it welcome. In this respect, our treatment of foreigners, 
whatever their nature, is the same—commencing in shyness and 
reserve, and ending in effusiveness and hospitality. Words and 
phrases like chauvinisme, morgue, sommiti, mise en scene, and others 
which, in one sense at least, have no exact equivalent, or supply 
the place of a periphrase, have already found acceptance ; while others, 
such as matinée applied to an entertainment musical or dramatic, 
caucus, Geist, and the like, linger on the threshold. A style sur- 
charged with Gallicisms, Americanisms, or Teutonisms, is to be 
avoided. There is, however, no reason to oppose neologisms, what- 
ever their source, when they fit the genius of our language ; and the 
fact that we have words of almost the same meaning, affords no 
reason why we should not enrich our tongue with synonyms or equi- 
valents, if we can get them. The only real danger to our language 
comes from the over-employment in scientific matters of Greek 
terminology. In the attempt to denote certain forms of animal or 
vegetable life, and certain developments of disease, a jargon wholly 
alien from our language is employed. I, for one, prefer talking of 
the parrot tribe by that name to calling them the Pst//acide, and I 
maintain that intellectual vision is darkened rather than illumined by 
the use of such words as chylofoetic or chylificatory. 


Our LincuistTic DONATIONS. 


EANWHILE, it is curious to see the kind of words that our 
neighbours consent to accept at our hands. That the 
vocabulary of sport in France is mainly English, furnishes little cause 
for pride. In adopting a word like groom, the French but return our 
lead in taking va/et. A complete interchange of words bearing upon 
certain trades has been introduced, but is confined to the districts 
between which an active commerce prevails. Rheims in Champagne, 
or Turcoing on the Belgian frontier, and Bradford in Yorkshire, have 
thus what may almost be called a /ingua franca, or pigeon English, 
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in which commercial affairs are carried on by those who are ignorant 
of the language of one another. We have, however, given the French 
the word comfortable, and we may in time supply them with cosy, 
to which also they have no equivalent. It is amusing to see that 
gentleman has now almost superseded gentilhomme, which should 
have precisely the same signification. ‘The one word, however, sup- 
plies a French notion of the gentleman, and the other the English. 
Gentleman appears in the Dictionary of Littré. Among other words 
to be found therein are ¢ramway, express as a substantive signifying 
a train, flint-glass, jockey, and steamer. So much less elastic is the 
French language than our own, that the acceptance of words such 
as these shows how urgent are the needs of intercommunication. 
Ticket has not found its way into Littré, but that word, with ferform- 
ance and the announcement, Great Attraction, are all common in 
the theatrical world. A funch and a grog have long been estab- 
lished. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS AN ENGLISH ATTRIBUTE. 


HEN we sum up the advantages of modern days, and endea- 
vour to estimate to what extent we are better than our 
forefathers, there is one aspect of improvement which the veriest 
pessimist will not deny. In morals we may be where we were a 
hundred years ago, or earlier. We have at least learnt the lesson of 
kindness to animals. It is a very significant fact that we are teaching 
to those who are supposed to be the most humane race under the 
sun—to the Hindoos, that is—the lesson of humanity. On account 
of our flesh-eating propensities, we are regarded by the Hindoo as 
detestable, disgusting, and accursed. Those, however, who are so 
reluctant to put animals to death, have no notion of treating them 
with mercy. A branch of that excellent institution, the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—to which, in spite of its 
unpopularity, it is largely owing that our streets are not like Pande- 
monium—has been established in Calcutta, and the inhabitants ot 
that capital have been taught by penalties that they may not with- 
hold water from captive animals, carry them with their heads down- 
ward, or otherwise inflict upon them needless and cruel suffering. In 
no respect is England so worthy of the pre-eminence she enjoys as in 
setting foreign nations this example. When I think of the cruelty I 
never fail to see in every part of the Continent, and compare it with 
our own more merciful ways, I wish we could send out missionaries 
to preach the doctrine of love to animals throughout the length and 
breadth of soi-disant civilisation, 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 











